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MARION N. KERSHNER 


Many business men are now looking wistfully at the days when competi- 
tion was primarily a domestic matter. Foreign-made goods were largely 
thought of in terms of watches, toys, instruments and linens which appeared 
relatively insignificant, except to those industries directly affected. But today 
we are confronted with foreign competition in great quantities of steel, 
dynamos, automobiles, glass, and heavy machinery of good quality. 


The startling economic recovery of countries in Western Europe and of 
Japan and Asia, often due to direct aid from the United States, has resulted 
in the loss of both foreign and domestic markets for companies in this 
country. 

Since 1957 American export trade has been declining, while imports 
have been steadily increasing. We have not been able to hold our own in 
either domestic or foreign markets as we have in the past. The shift of balance 
of trade has already resulted in pockets of unemployment in towns and cities 
all over the United States. 


Foreign competition appears to be something that will always confront 
us. Their economies are now more similar to ours in that they are pro- 
gressive, and competitive. They have taken a chapter from our success story 
and are doing very well with it. 


Foreign competition is not a damaging blow from which we will not 
recover. We have to meet it head-on by doing the things we should be doing 
in a free enterprise economy. Taxes that obstruct capitalization need to 
be reduced or removed and more sensible depreciation policies provided. We 
must have the proper economic climate to encourage industrial growth and 
individual freedom. 


The American people will have to have a better understanding of our 
economic system and the problems we face to make this possible; but indi- 
vidually and collectively business managers can do much by taking every 
step possible to make their operations competitive with those abroad. 
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A freighter steams up the Hudson, carrying steel wire; 14 men are cut from a 
payroll in Chicago. At an Eastern port automobiles are lifted landward by a 
huge crane; an auto company in Detroit cancels plans for a factory addition. 
These are just some typical problems resulting from stepped-up foreign competi- 
tion—problems American industry will continue to face in the ‘Competitive 
Sixties.’ (See articles on pages 4, 9, and 12.) 
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DRAGGING 
our feet? 


by E. T. Hellebrandt 


Foreign competition is a real- 
ity of life to many businessmen 
in the United States, and many 
more businessmen will be 
forced to face up to it in the 
future. What are the reasons 
for this development? What can 
businessmen do to meet this 
challenge? 

That United States business 
and industry is peculiarly effi- 
cient in the production and dis- 
tribution of many of the prod- 
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ucts of modern life, especially 
those that can be mass pro- 
duced, is a generally accepted 
fact. But what is the basis for 
this superiority, and how are 
world conditions changing to 
challenge this superiority? 

The productivity of United 
States business is based on sev- 
eral important factors. The ap- 
proximately 180 million people 
in an area without trade bar- 
riers has created a mass market 
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that in the early days of our 
economic development was 
unique in the world. A wealth 
of raw materials, supplemented 
in recent years by a transporta- 
tion system capable of assuring 
necessary materials from all 
parts of the world, was another 
important factor. Finally, the 
relative shortage of labor forced 
the development of highly 
mechanized production equip- 
ment, capable of producing the 
quantity and variety of products 
demanded by this mass market. 
By-products of these develop- 
ments were the increases in 
quality made possible by the 
new production techniques, and 
the leisure and income provided 
our labor force to assure a con- 
tinued demand for the products 
they produced. 

The rest of the world admired 
and coveted many of these 
products which our mass pro- 
duction could provide at low 
cost. With their restricted mar- 
kets, high labor availability, and 
low wages, which made uneco- 
nomic the highly mechanized 
equipment basic to United 
States production, foreign pro- 
ducers were forced, in the main, 
to limit themselves to special- 
ized, custom products. 

Many observant, recent trav- 
elers throughout the world, but 
especially in Western Europe 
and Japan, are finding this pic- 
ture no longer holds true. Those 
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. . « Only by using all 
of our knowledge 
and skills can 
we hope to meet 
the challenge from 
the awakening 
nations abroad. 


of us who have had an oppor- 
tunity to visit industrial plants 
and to talk with the managers 
of these plants, have seen some 
startling things. Throughout 
Europe today, modern, highly 
mechanized, efficient manufac- 
turing plants in a wide variety 
of industries are being built, 
employing techniques, equip- 
ment, and skills equal to, and 
in more and more instances, 
superior to our own. 

In Denmark, a producer of re- 
frigeration compressors, valves 
and control equipment, whose 
sales have increased by approxi- 
mately 33 per cent each year 
for the last 10 or more years, 
is continually adding to its plant 
and improving its manufactur- 
ing equipment. In visiting this 
plant last year we saw equip- 
ment and production techniques 
surpassing most, if not all, pro- 
ducers of similar products in the 
United States. In Switzerland, 
during a visit to a plant manu- 
facturing miniature ball bear- 














ings (they produce the world’s 
smallest ball bearings, .7mm in 
diameter with three balls, each 
.2mm in diameter) we found a 
modern, air-conditioned plant 
with many advanced production 
techniques. In Germany, a syn- 
thetic fiber plant forced our 
grudging admiration with its 
smooth flow of production and 
modern developments. And so 
we found it in plant after plant 
in the many countries of West- 
ern Europe we were privileged 
to visit. 

Japanese industrial plants 
were in many instances even 
more startling in the advances 
we observed. The electronic and 
transistor industry of Japan is 
fast becoming one of the most 
progressive and productive of 
the world. Similar develop- 
ments are apparent in more and 
more different Japanese indus- 


Dr. E. T. Hellebrandt, a professor and 
chairman of the Department of Man- 
agement at Ohio University, was a 
member of the staff of the Manage- 
ment Development Institute (IMEDE) 
at Lausanne, Switzerland, from Au- 
gust, 1959 to July, 1960. One of his 
important responsibilities was con- 
ducting case research in production 
management and preparation of Euro- 
pean cases in the same area for use 
at IMEDE. His case research covered 
companies in Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Western Germany, Switzerland, 
Scotland, Great Britain, France, and 
Yugoslavia. He also has visited in- 
dustrial plants in Egypt, Pakistan, 
Thailand, the Philippines and Japan. 
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tries. To a lesser degree similar 
developments were observed in 
such diverse places as a textile 
plant in Cairo, Egypt, a grama- 
phone record plant in Karachi, 
Pakistan, and a detergent plant 
in Manila. 

How can we account for these 
dramatic developments? We 
have long been proud of our 
accomplishments and willing to 
share our industrial “know 
how” with the rest of the world. 
However, the rest of the world 
is beginning to stir and to move 
forward beyond our aid and 
assistance. Growing regional 
free trade areas, as the Euro- 
pean Common Market with its 
180 million people; increased 
opportunity for the peoples of 
many nations to learn to de- 
velop their skills and produc- 
tion knowledge; and the driving 
demand of all peoples for a 
better life, are beginning to be 
felt. Thus we must accept the 
fact that technical knowledge 
and development are not our 
monopoly, that what we have 
done technically, others in all 
parts of the world can also do. 

The myth that many peoples 
of the world cannot develop the 
skills required by modern pro- 
duction, we found thoroughly 
exploded. That some peoples 
take more readily to industrial 
activity and show a greater apti- 
tude for the development of in- 
dustrial skills, cannot be denied. 
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But these differences are mainly 
the result of cultural factors and 
environment, and will surely 
disappear rapidly as industrial 
development spreads. In fact, 
the eagerness with which work- 
ers in what are called the “de- 
veloping countries” strive for 
knowledge and skill is striking. 

Finally, the management 
skills and techniques we have 
developed are rapidly spreading 
to all parts of the world and 
taking on new and challenging 
forms. The impact of the grow- 
ing number of management de- 





velopment institutes, like 
IMEDE at Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, on whose staff it was my 
good fortune to serve in 1959- 
1960, is already being felt. With 
the participation in the IMEDE 
program last year of manage- 
ment personnel from companies 
in 17 countries throughout the 
world, I have already witnessed 
its effect. In fact, at the 1959 
International Meeting in Paris 
of TIMS (The Institute for the 
Management Sciences) many of 
the most provocative and chal- 
lenging papers came, not from 
the United States, but from the 
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countries of Europe. 

Thus United States business 
and industry can expect a con- 
tinuing and growing challenge 
in the years ahead. Many of us 
in business education are of the 
opinion that fully half of our 
present student bodies can ex- 
pect to be closely involved in 
foreign competition and inter- 
national business activity at 
some time in their business 
careers. 

How can we meet this chal- 
lenge? The answer in my opin- 
ion must be to take positive 


action to develop and excel in 
all of those areas where we 
have a head start and special 
aptitudes. We must continue to 
exert increasing effort on re- 
Search and development to find 
new products, new production 
techniques. Innovation has been 
one of our major strengths. We 
cannot afford to rest on our past 
achievements. Already major 
new product developments and 
new production techniques are 
coming out of Europe and 
Japan. One major food proces- 
sor, who for many years made 
“scouting trips” to Europe to 
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search out new equipment and 
techniques, now maintains sev- 
eral of its best engineers on full 
time assignment to keep up 
with these developments. We 
must increase our efforts in this 
direction. 

One of our most important 
areas of strength has been in 
our marketing and distribution 
systems. In this area we are far 
ahead of the rest of the world, 
though others are beginning to 
move up fast. Continued re- 
search and development will be 
required if we are to continue 
to reign supreme in this vital 
phase of business activity. 

Finally, we must continue to 
exploit to the fullest our very 





real mastery of managerial 
skills. It is in this area that we 
observed the greatest degree of 
variation in practice from firm 
to firm, and country to country. 
Though many other countries 
are making significant contribu- 
tions to the development of 
managerial skills, they tend to 
be very spotty in their applica- 
tion of this know how. The best 
managed foreign companies are 
equally well managed or better 
managed than most United 
States companies, but the aver- 
age is much lqwer. Thus, by 
using all of the knowledge and 
skills we possess we can meet 
this challenge of foreign compe- 
tition with success. 








& 
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Thirteen European nations are snaring a large cut of 

Uncle Sam’s world markets—even capturing segments 

of our own domestic market. This story tells how we 
can meet this problem. 


THEY'RE AFTER YOUR JOB 


Never before have American 
jobs faced such formidable com- 
petition from abroad. 

Every nation in the world is 
trying, through exports, to 
switch employment from some 
other country to their own—a 
5,000-year-old technique, but 
particularly important to the 
United States ever since the end 
of World War II. 

This challenge to American 
jobs arises from the aggressive 
export programs mounted by 
many nations whose lack of 
natural resources, or whose 
specialized or lopsided econo- 
mies, do not permit them to pro- 
duce many things they must 
have. For these nations, it is es- 
sential that their surpluses be 
marketed abroad to give them 
the foreign currencies with 
which they buy the things they 
lack. 

Hence, foreign governments 
are under strong pressure to 
find markets for their domestic 
products—in the Orient, in 
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South America, in Europe itself 
—and especially in the greatest 
of all markets, the United 
States. 

In striving for legitimate 
competitive advantage, foreign 
producers, almost without ex- 
ception, are prompt to install 
new machinery whenever some- 
thing better becomes available. 
To encourage this moderniza- 
tion most foreign governments 
allow rapid tax write-offs of 
capital equipment. This means 
simply that when manufactur- 
ers buy new machinery, the 
cost can be written off com- 
pletely in a few years and the 
money put in replacement re- 
serve. Some nations even per- 
mit an additional tax-free 
depreciation allowance when in- 
flation has raised the cost of the 
new machines. 

Nations vitally concerned 
with exports include the “Inner 
Six” and the “Outer Seven”— 
13 European nations grouped 
together to increase their oper- 
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ating efficiency, facilitate trade 
with each other, and expand 
their share of world markets. 
This pressure for increased ex- 
ports has naturally brought 
them into direct competition 
with the U. S. all over the 
world. They are matching our 
efficiency with advanced ma- 
chinery, often with techniques 
learned from American indus- 
try. 

Russia and the Communist 
bloc have muddied the water 
by going into export markets 
with an “either/or” determina- 
tion that is greatly increasing 
economic pressure on the Free 
World. They are willing to lose 
money on their exports if such 
trade offers political or sub- 
versive advantages. 
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Khrushchev, answering So- 
viet citizens’ complaints about 
the high cost of consumer goods 
and low prices for labor, clearly 
describes his objective: 

“Of course it is possible to 
lower prices on products reck- 
lessly, but then where would 
we get the funds to develop the 
national economy further? Do 
you think God will send us new 
plants, factories and power 
plants? If we lower prices with- 
out considering the real possi- 
bilities or raise wages without 
taking anything into account, 
will this contribute to the devel- 
opment of our national econ- 
omy? Of course not. We would 
then spend our accumulations, 
would not obtain new accumu- 
lations, and would not be able 
to build such large power 
plants... .” 

Good as we are industrially 
in the United States, figures re- 
cently published reported that 
about one-third of U. S. produc- 
tion equipment is obsolescent. 

What does this mean? It 
means we are using machinery 
long after more modern ma- 
chinery could be applied to pro- 
duce the same items at less cost. 

Why aren’t we getting busy 
modernizing our plants? Anti- 
quated tax depreciation policies 
compel manufacturers to keep 
machines going long after they 
are worth running. Because of 
out-of-date depreciation allow- 
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ances, many corporations sim- 
ply do not have the money to 
modernize and are reluctant to 
go into debt or water down 
their equity value with new 
stock issues. 

The Government allows only 
the depreciation of the original 
investment, without taking into 
account the fact that the new 
machinery may cost two, three 
or even five times more than 
the old. And this, after a quar- 
ter of a century of the greatest 
inflationary cycle in the nation’s 
history! 

As an example, an American 
manufacturer who invested a 
million dollars in 1939 to equip 
his plant, would have to spend 
about three million today for 
a modern plant of the same 
capacity. The existing tax sys- 
tem allows him to set aside, 
without income tax, only the 
original one million. To earn the 
other two million he must make 
more than four million in extra 
profit and pay a 52 per cent tax. 

With foreign factories being 
built, rebuilt or modernized, 
and foreign manufacturers go- 
ing all out for export markets, 


we can expect to see aggressive 
export drives by our friends— 
and enemies—abroad which 
may force American manufac- 
turers to curtail their produc- 
tion on an increasing scale, with 
the consequent danger to job 
availability. 

The U. S. finally appears to 
be moving in the direction of 
an early reform of this situa- 
tion. Former President Eisen- 
hower recommended changes in 
our depreciation law to recog- 
nize this need. And President 
John F. Kennedy has said: 
“Wherever we can be certain 
that tax revision—including the 
tax depreciation allowances— 
will encourage modernization 
of our capital plant . . . we shall 
proceed with such revision.” 

In January, 1961, the Treasury 
Department announced the re- 
sults of a survey it had made 
of 11,000 businesses questioned: 
The decisive majority would in- 
crease their capital spending if 
the tax depreciation law were 
liberalized. And capital spend- 
ing, itself, is a large factor in 
our national prosperity and high 
level employment. 





The Future Looks Great 


New products that are expected to go into production during 
the Sixties include wall-size TV screens, all-plastic homes and 
paper wearing apparel. Still newer products are passing from the 
research stage to the development stage every day. 
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PERSPECTIVE 





by William H. Graham 


First let me define the scope 
of this subject. (Foreign com- 
petition) I’m not talking about 
competition from the commu- 
nistic countries, but rather com- 
petition from our friends—the 
free nations whose economies 
we helped rebuild after World 
War II—such as West Germany, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Japan. We spent $75 billion to 
help rebuild their economies 
and make them highly competi- 
tive. We helped to provide them 
with modern plants, modern 
American manufacturing meth- 
ods and engineering know how, 
because their economic strength 
adds to the common defense 
against the Communist leaders 
of the Soviet Union and Red 
China. 

So for several reasons, I shall 
omit any discussion about eco- 
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nomic competition with the So- 
viets and the Red Chinese: 
First, because there are, cur- 
rently, political limitations on 
the trade of the free world with 
these communistic countries; 
and, second, they still have a 
great need to further build up 
their own internal economies. 
Competition with them will be 
an important matter some years 
from now. But for the present 
our real job is to learn how to 
better compete with our friends. 

During my trip to Europe in 
the spring of 1960, I had the oc- 
casion to visit plants in Sweden, 
France, and Britain. I can assure 
you these plants today are mod- 
ern in every respect to and in- 
cluding automation, modern 
production methods and modern 
management techniques. Before 
World War II, these plants were 
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building war material; today, 
they build products, and very 
efficiently. 

Since 1957, our exports have 
dropped from $20.7 billion to 
$17.4 billion. This is a 15 per 
cent drop in the span of two 
years. Likewise, we have suf- 
fered a loss of domestic business 
because our imports have in- 
creased in the same period from 
$13 billion to $15 billion. This 
is also a 15 per cent change, and 
both changes are in the wrong 
direction. In just two years, 
1958 and 1959, manufactured 


in years gone by. We can read- 
ily see that this means a loss of 
employment for thousands of 
automobile workers. 

Import duties are not the 
answer. This would merely 
force our friends to trade with 
the Soviet bloc which, in the 
end result, is not what we must 
have. We must continue to trade 
with our friends and by so doing 
help them to help themselves. 


Who is Responsible? 


Now there are three culprits 
who are responsible for the po- 


Government, unions, business share blame for our pres- 

ent economic plight, says industrial executive who points 

to increased non-defense spending, wage increases far 

beyond productivity increases and heavy overhead ex- 
penses as the causes of our problems. 


products imports increased 33 
per cent. 

On the other hand, our ex- 
ports of manufactured products 
have remained practically con- 
stant—at $10 to $11 billion from 
1953 to 1959—despite a 60 per 
cent growth in world trade for 
such items. 

Some 600,000 foreign im- 
ported cars were sold in this 
country in 1959. Contrast this 
situation with our virtually lost 
export automobile markets 
which accounted for a substan- 
tial part of our total production 
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sition in which we now find 
ourselves. The first is the gov- 
ernment. Our federal govern- 
ment’s non-defense spending in- 
creased $10 billion from 1954 to 
1960 and contributed greatly to 
inflation about which you—and 
especially the ladies who pay 
the store bills—all know. Dur- 
ing this period of six years, our 
defense expenditures have not 
substantially changed. All of 
this $10 billion increase in gov- 
ernment expenses has been in 
non-defense areas. 

Unions are the second of the 
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culprits. They, through their 
vast economic bargaining pow- 
er, have forced wage increases 
far beyond productivity in- 
creases. And this, too, makes a 
big contribution to inflation. 
The old adage of “you can only 
have what you earn” has gone 
by the board. 

Business—the third of the 
culprits—has been careless 
about costs and forgot, in too 
many instances, that we were 
not bargaining so much our 
ability to pay wage increases 
as we were our customers’ abil- 
ity and willingness to pay for 
higher priced products. 

Now let me cite some results 
of this situation in the Worth- 
ington Corporation. They re- 
cently studied three identical 
products manufactured here 
and also in their European 
plants. These products were a 
small centrifugal pump which 
currently costs about $350 to 
manufacture in this country: 
A large sized cetrifugal pump 
which is in the $1000 manufac- 
turing price range; and a me- 
dium sized air compressor which 
costs about $6000 to produce 
today. They, compared these do- 
mestic manufacturing costs 
with overseas manufacturing 
costs—including materials, di- 
rect and indirect labor, fringe 
benefits, and engineering and 
manufacturing overhead—and 
had the data certified by public 
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accountants both in this country 
and abroad. And, this is what 
they found: The cost of these 
products today in the most fa- 
vorable of their European plants 
is less than 50 per cent of the 
cost in this country. But, that 
isn’t the most important factor. 
In this country, their manufac- 
turing costs have gone up from 
35 to 45 per cent in the last five 
years, whereas the costs in the 
best of their European manufac- 
turing plants has decreased 
from 2.2 to 5.2 per cent depend- 
ing upon the product. 

In other words, increases they 
have experienced abroad in 
labor and material costs have 
been more than offset by pro- 
ductivity increases which have 
resulted in a lowering of costs 
in their foreign plants. 


What to Do About It 


Government spending must 
be curtailed, and certainly must 
be curtailed to the point of at 
least a balanced budget. Unions 
must be more realistic in their 
bargaining and must acquire, 
learn, or be taught through 
whatever means necessary, that 
increased wages can only be 
had as increased productivity 
results. Management and busi- 
ness must awake from the 
apathy presently in evidence 
and acquire a positive sense of 
values of the things that have 
made our country one of op- 
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portunity and accomplishment. 

We are indeed in competition 
for men’s minds today. We can- 
not afford to be conservative. 
We like to pride ourselves on 
being somewhat liberal. I say 
we are the opposite. As a peo- 
ple we are indeed very con- 
servative. Is it not true that 
today the average man is inter- 
ested in more money for less 
work? When you hire men today 
their questions are ones of con- 
servatism. They are: Will I be 
under workmen’s compensation, 
social security? How many 
weeks vacation do I get? How 
much holiday pay? If I am laid 
off do I get unemployment in- 
surance? Do you have a guar- 
anteed annual wage? The farm- 
er today would rather be paid 
for not growing crops than for 
growing crops. All of these 
things are indeed a result of 
conservative minds that place a 
premium on security. Where 
has opportunity slipped to? 
Why is it not in men’s minds 
today and why is it not ques- 
tioned in the average man’s 
mind when seeking employ- 
ment? The average man today 
believes he must join a union 
or an organization of numbers 
to be successful. We in manage- 
ment must turn the tide to one 
of progressive thinking. When 
this is done many things can 
happen. 

In the case of my own com- 
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pany, North Electric, we re- 
quested to bid on a French- 
made relay: The American 
company wanted to establish a 
second source. With Nikita 
Khrushchev rattling the sabre 
in Europe they felt this was 
mandatory. This company ex- 
amined our inquiry, but felt 
only right to tell us that Japan 
was bidding on this item. This 
very statement apparently 
scared off every other manufac- 
turer except North Electric. We 
not only outbid Japan, but with 
the application of American in- 
genuity, have turned this prod- 
uct into the most profitable of 
our entire product line. 

It can be done, but we must 
develop leadership in all man- 
agement people today. We must 
be the kind that will stand up 
and be counted. We must be 
men of vision, who not only see 
but do the things that must be 
done. We can ill afford to say: 
“Let the other person do it.” We 
must be men of character and 
conviction. However, it might 
be said that we would be screw- 
balls, wacky, and other similar 
names, and we may find our- 
selves alone without many 
friends. But, many great men 


William H. Graham, executive vice 
president of North Electric Company, 
Galion, Ohio, delivered this address 
before an NMA management con- 
ference in Greeneville, Tenn. 
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who have contributed to, and in 
fact written history, were lonely 
men. Washington at Valley 
Forge, who that lonely night on 
his knees prayed to the Al- 
mighty for guidance and help, 
was alone. Abe Lincoln’s most 
severe critic through life said: 
“Now he belongs to the ages,” 
after the President died from 
an assassin’s bullet. Fear not 
being alone but be men of char- 
acter and conviction. 

We, in management, must 
curtail our overhead expenses. 
They are just as important as 
wage or other direct costs. Cam- 
eron Hawley, author of “Exec- 
utive Suite” and “Cash McCall” 
recently wrote: “Here in the 
United States we have built up 
... drifted into .. . or allowed 
to grow up... the most expen- 
sive approach to industrial man- 
agement that exists anywhere 
on earth.” And he went on in 
his article, “The Quality of 
Leadership,” to compare the ad- 
ministrative organization of 
typical American companies 
with those of West Germany. I 
can tell you it is not favorable 
to our American scene. 

To bring our indirect costs in 
line we must work. We cannot 
adhere to the recommended 


endorsement of the 35-hour 
work week. We must work with 
determination, work with dedi- 
cation, and be a leader not a 
follower. These things in man- 
agement we must do to set an 
example for those who will fol- 
low our footsteps some day. 

In the words of the late Henry 
Ford: “I have rarely found ad- 
versity the result of any outside 
influence. It has usually been 
due to some defect within our 
own organization. And when we 
located and repaired that de- 
fect, our business became good 
again. 

“Our biggest problem today 
in American management is the 
inability of man to deal effec- 
tively with fellow man.” 

The future, your future, your 
family’s future, depend on how 
well we solve our problems. 
They will be solved, they must 
be solved. If not, our standard 
of living, our American pre- 
eminence in the world of ac- 
complishment will continue to 
fade into oblivion and America 
will become a second-rate pow- 
er and gradually slide into ob- 
livion. The road ahead is not 
an easy one, but one that can 
be accomplished with manage- 
ment dedication to our goals. 





We have writing and teaching, science and power; we have 
tamed the beasts and schooled the lightning .. . but we still have 
to tame ourselves.—H. G. WELLS 
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Eye on Washington 


by Michael S. Roberts 
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GOVERNMENT CONTROL EXPANDED 


Impact of the minimum wage law on management is 
not so much the new rate or coverage as it is that 
the precedent of government regulation of local 
business firms has been established. 

















Final version, drafted as a "compromise" be- 
tween the mild House version and the strong Senate 
version, gave the President almost everything he 
wanted. It would extend coverage to some 3.6 million 
new workers, most of them in retail industries, and 
raise the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour. 








are already receiving more than the new minimun. 
Business leaders say that some of those workers who 
will have to receive a raise under the new law are 
in marginal jobs, and will probably not be retained. 





This is particularly true of part-time retail 
workers. 





NEW COMMERCE PRINCIPLE 
More significant than the number of workers 
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who will get raises or have to seek new jobs under 
the new minimum, however, is the precedent it sets 
—that all firms are considered in interstate com- 
merce. It was necessary for the lawmakers to accept 
this principle before passing the measure, because 
Congress can only act to control interstate commerce 
under the Constitution. 

While the measure puts a floor of $1 million 
in annual gross sales under the new coverage (firms 
Selling below this are still exempt), there is no 
separation of any firms from the finding that all 
are in interstate commerce. The courts lately have 
tended to hold similarly. In one recent case, a 
District Court upheld the Federal Trade Commission's 
contention that advertising in a paper or ona 
Station which is read or heard across state lines 
puts the firm in interstate commerce. 

Once this principle is accepted for minimum 
wages, it could easily be extended to many other 
types of management functions. It may well be. 

(The new wage bill raises the $1 an hour mini- 
mum to $1.15 immediately and to $1.25 a year later. 
Newly-covered employees must be paid $1 immediately, 
and will go to $1.25 an hour in about six steps. 
They must be paid overtime.for more than 44 hours a 
week initially, and will reach the 40-hour week 
when they reach $1.25.an hour.) 


























TAX PLAN DRAWS FIRE 


At the same time President Kennedy's tax pro- 
gram—designed primarily to give a boost to sales of 
business equipment—is getting a cool reception. If 
it is adopted, there will be some drastic changes 
made by Congress. 
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Just about everyone is finding some fault with 
the program. At least parts of it are under fire 
from Congress, labor, large and small business, and 
the investors. 

The President proposes to help economic re- 
covery by encouraging business and industrial ex- 
pansion. He would pay for it by raising other taxes 
and tightening some tax laws. Many critics say the 
one will not only offset the other in revenues, but 
also cancel any possible gains in economic activity. 

Keystone of the Kennedy program is a $1.7 
billion a year cut in taxes for firms which invest 
in plant or equipment. A firm could get up to 30 per 
cent of its taxes cancelled in the most extreme 
cases. 

Ten per cent of the first $5000 in plant and 
equipment expenditures a year would be deducted 
from taxes. A firm would get a tax cut of 15 per 
cent of all funds it invested in capital equipment 
above its current depreciation allowances, and a six 
per cent cut of spending between 50 and 100 per 
cent of this allowance. 


INVESTMENT FUNDS SHORT 

It sounds good. The President says it should be 
especially helpful for small firms. But critics 
complain now that after the poor incomes of the past 
year, small firms don't have the funds to invest to 
take advantage of the plan. 

Tax losses from this proposal would be made up 
by increased economic activjty, improved business 
profits, and by raising some other taxes. The cur- 
rent $50 a year dividend tax credit would be re- 
pealed; a 20 per cent tax withholding would be 
imposed on dividends; business expense account de-=- 
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ductions would be tightened up, and tax credits on 
corporate income earned in foreign countries would 
be almost stopped. 

These moves, investment experts say, would 
discourage the type of investment needed to raise 
the money to make the capital expenditures on which 
the tax credits would be granted. 

There is also considerable grumbling that the 
Administration promised that the first tax break 
would go to personal taxpayers, although the busi- 
ness approach is generally considered the most 
helpful to the economy. 














NEW PROFIT SQUEEZE 

Economic recovery, expected to be under a full 
head of steam by the end of summer, will bring with 
it some serious problems for management. In brief, 
they boil down to a serious cost-price squeeze, this 
time with more vengeance than in most recovery 
periods. 

Higher costs will come from several areas: 

















*Wages—Union contract settlements this year 
will bring about the same boosts as they did last 
year, between nine and 13 cents an hour and aver- 
aging about eight cents. On top of this will come 
the built-in wage hikes made necessary by the new 
minimum wage law. 

*Taxes—Taxes will rise, primarily on the local 
level. But there will also be higher taxes on truck 
transportation (higher federal levies on trucks, 
tires, tubes). Social security taxes will go up to 
pay for expansion of that program. 

The price squeeze also will come from several 
areas: 
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*Competition—The battle for customers will 
continue strong. Many industries won't be running at 
near capacity, and excess capacity will make it 
tough to raise prices to cover higher costs. 





*Government—tThe Administration will step up 
its pressure on business to block price increases. 
Through direct and indirect means, the government 
will attempt to increase its control of business 
prices—through antitrust and competition probes, 
congressional price hearings, and various other 
means. 

*Foreign Competition—Competition for markets 
both here and abroad from foreign producers will 
increase, in spite of talk of help and of some 
"voluntary" quotas in some countries on their ex- 
ports. Economic strength worldwide is increasing 
without the wage and cost headaches of the U.S. 





While the outlook for industrial profits is 
gray, the outlook for over-all economic recovery is 
Strong. 

For the short run, there'll be a boost from 
sharply increased government spending (an extra $2 
billion for defense, $300 million for depressed 
areas, another $1 billion in other programs.) All of 
this will be deficit Spending, however, and even- 
tually add to inflationary pressures and have to be 
reckoned with. 

















Boom in Plastics 


The future for the plastics industry in America is bright. By 
1975 it is estimated that the present 6.5 billion pound output will 
have increased nearly 400 per cent to 25 billion pounds. Growth 
in industry means added jobs, better services, more money in 
circulation. 
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Common Sense 


About Long-Range Planning 


by Murray.L: Weidenbaum 


Webster informs us that to 
plan is “to devise or project as 
a method or course of action.” 
Here we have the essence of 
business planning: it is a proc- 
ess which is designed to pro- 
vide a course of action for a 
business enterprise. Funda- 
mentally, business planning is 
not, or at least should not be, 
merely a collection of estimates 
of future sales, profits, man- 
power, or other statistical fore- 
casts. The statistical data merely 
furnish a basis for decisions by 
management. 

The following are the major 
phases of the business planning 
process: 


e Setting forth the external en- 
vironment in which the busi- 
ness enterprise will be oper- 
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ating during the planning 
period. 

e Establishing goals and objec- 
tives for the enterprise. 

e Analyzing the capability and 
resource availability of the 
enterprise. 

e@ Developing the specific pro- 
grams to be undertaken. 

e Evaluating the projected per- 
formance of the enterprise. 


Economic Forecast 


Most business plans, particu- 
larly those of a “long-range” 
nature, begin with or are pre- 
pared on the basis of an evalua- 
tion of the external environ- 
ment in which the company will 
be operating. Such forecasts of 
the national economy are of 
value to management in prepar- 
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ing sales objectives and plan- 
ning inventories, procurement, 
production, and capital expendi- 
tures for periods from five to 
20 years in the future. 

Company planning may uti- 
lize different types of economic 
forecasting. These vary from 
sophisticated “models” of the 
gross national product to a 
“naive” assumption a la Sewell 
Avery that the storm cellar is 
the most likely symbol of the 
business outlook. 








In many cases, much detailed 
analysis of economic history and 
a very considerable amount of 
judgment and insight go into 
the preparation of these fore- 
casts. Also, the spelling out of 
the basic assumptions underly- 
ing the forecast serves as a de- 
scription of much of the exter- 
nal environment in which the 
enterprise will be operating. 
Typical assumptions used in 
business planning include: 

1. The current state of inter- 
national tensions—the cold war 
—will continue. No major war 
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will occur during the forecast 
period, nor will a workable dis- 
armament program be adopted. 

2. Scientific and technological 
advances will continue at the 
current rate or higher. 

3. The federal government 
will take necessary action to 
avoid major depressions or run- 
away inflations. 

4. Prices will rise at the aver- 
age rate experienced during the 
1950’s. Projections of the over- 
all performance of the economy 


are in the nature of a starting 
point and need to be related to 
specific industries and geograph- 
ical areas. 


Setting Goals, Objectives 


The second phase of the busi- 
ness planning process men- 
tioned earlier related to goals 
and objectives. In practice, there 
are many forms which the goals 
and objectives of an enterprise 
may take. Management may 
wish to maintain—or increase— 
the historical growth in sales 
or earnings. It may wish to at- 
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tain a given percentage rate of 
return on investment. A certain 
diversification of the product 
line or market served may be 
desired. Some or all of these 
objectives may be aimed at. The 
planner may aid in select- 
ing the type of goal to be fol- 
lowed as well as by providing 
statistical measuring sticks for 
gauging attainment. 


In the case of sales goals, the 
planner can point out the his- 
torical and projected rates of 
growth in the economy as a 
whole, in the industry or indus- 
tries in which the company is 
operating, and for other com- 
panies of comparable size or 
market position. Similar data 
can be obtained for profit rates. 


Sales objectives can be set in 
the form of maintaining or im- 
proving market shares. Here, 
knowledge of the _ historical 
trend of the pertinent industries 
and markets, as well as usable 
economic forecasts can play an 
important role. In some cases, 
the identification and measure- 
ment of the market or industry 
may be no simple task. The elec- 
tronics “industry,” to cite an 
important example, still has not 
come into its own in the data 
of the Census Bureau and many 
other governmental agencies. 
Bits and pieces of electronics 
production are contained in a 
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dozen or more standard indus- 
try categories. 


Emphasis on Future 


The planner can make a con- 
tribution to the analysis of an 
enterprise’s resources and capa- 
bilities during the planning 
period by stressing the element 
of futurity. For example, finan- 
cial and engineering personnel 
may be in the best position to 
estimate the basic costs of fu- 
ture programs. Yet, they may— 
or may not—need to be re- 
minded that price levels may 
change, and possibly at different 
rates than those that obtained 
in the recent past. Some simple 
analyses of over-all supply and 
demand factors for the com- 
modities involved may prove to 
be quite helpful. This is illus- 
trative of a general function of 
the business planner, to relate 
the activities of his individual 
company to broader trends in 
the national—and increasingly 
the international—economy. 

Personnel management may 
perform the basic projections of 
manpower requirements. Yet, 
they may need to be advised 
concerning future trends in na- 
tional or regional labor force 
availability. This can be helpful 
to management in relating the 
problems that a company may 
consider peculiar to its opera- 
tions to fundamental develop- 
ments in the national economy. 
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For example, the anticipated 
shift from relatively unskilled 
workers to professional and 
technical personnel in the 1960’s 
is striking. This is shown in the 
chart below. 


quired in developing the re- 
source aspects of business 
planning vary with the individ- 
ual firm. 
Developing Programs 
The development of specific 


PROJECTED SHIFTS IN NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT 
REQUIREMENTS 


Percent Change in Employment 1960-1970 


OCCUPATION 
GROUP -20 


Percent 


-10 O 10 20 30 40 50 





Professional &-Technical 
Proprietors & Managers 
Clerical & Sales Workers 
Skilled Workers 
Semi-skilled Workers 
Service Workers 
Unskilled Workers 
Farmers & Farm Workers 





Analyses of the external busi- 
ness environment may be re- 
quired by treasury officials con- 
cerned with estimating the cost 
and availability of corporate 
funds and the _ preferences 
among stock issues, bonded in- 
debtedness, and bank debt. 

In some cases, the proposed 
capital asset portion of the busi- 
ness plan may usefully be re- 
lated to the outlook for business 
investment generally and to 
sales-investment ratios for spe- 
cific industries. The types of 
economic data and guidance re- 
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programs to utilize the enter- 
prise’s resources in meeting es- 
tablished goals—the “course of 
action” mentioned earlier—is 
generally a function of line or 
divisional management. Here, 
too, the role of the planner is 
essentially that of advisor or 
reviewer. 

The forecasts of the sales of 
specific products need to be 
checked against appraisals of 
the market potential. Hopefully, 
the sales estimates were pre- 
pared on the basis of a compre- 
hensive market research job in 








the first place, which included 
use of the analyses and forecasts 
of the national economy and of 
the specific industries in which 
the firm is operating. 

In a more fundamental way, 
continuing analysis of the var- 
ious segments of the national 
economy may yield selected 
“growth” markets which the 
enterprise might wish to pene- 
trate with new products or 
adaptations of existing products. 
Also, information on differential 
growth and profit rates can be 
useful in selecting among the 
various possibilities of products 
to be developed and marketed. 

A critical aspect of business 
planning is the evaluation of 
the adequacy of the individual 
divisional and departmental 
plans as well as that of the com- 
pany total. The evaluation itself 
is a proper function of manage- 
ment. Staff specialists mainly 
provide the materials for mak- 
ing the evaluation, such as the 
quantifications of the perform- 
ance of the larger group of 
which the enterprise is a part, 
such as the industry or the 
economy as a whole. The goals 
and objectives described earlier 
can play a crucial role in evalu- 
ating performance. 

Here we close the loop. The 
reasonableness of the goals and 
targets set earlier are checked 
against the likely accomplish- 
ments of the enterprise in view 
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of its resources and capabilities 
in the expected environment. 
Necessary modifications may 
then be made in the goals and 
targets as well as in the pro- 
grams to accomplish them. 

In planning, as in the other 
phases of business operations, 
the staff specialist must be 
guided by the special problems 
being faced by the company, 
its particular history and out- 
look, and the stated needs of 
its management for staff work. 
His function is to make, on the 
basis of his special training and 
capability, the most useful con- 
tribution to his management. 
This contribution certainly is 
not to talk down to manage- 
ment (this may be more diffi- 
cult in practice than it appears) 
or to put some intellectual win- 
dow dressing on the most fash- 
ionable current opinion. 

Business planning is a multi- 
disciplinary field, in which eco- 
nomics, accounting, engineering, 
marketing, and many other spe- 
cialties may bring to bear their 
particular expertise. A goodly 
number of directors of business 
planning have come up through 
the financial, engineering, eco- 
nomics, or marketing routes, 
but that is a matter of personnel 
selection. The planning organi- 
zation must contain or draw 
upon all these as well as other 
capabilities in performing its 
functions. 
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How the foreman shapes up from Work Shirt Willie’s 
angle 


Under Glass 





by R. O. Brotherton 
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“Uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown.” 


It isn’t likely that Shakes- 
peare had industrial supervisors 
in mind, when he made that 
statement. Nor is there any 
striking resemblance between 
a monarch’s jeweled headpiece 
and a foreman’s badge. At least 
there isn’t as far as Work Shirt 
Willie, today’s industrial work- 
er, is concerned. Willie, how- 
ever, would be the first to admit 
that, analyzed thoroughly 
enough, the two do have some- 
thing in common. Responsibil- 
ity, in varying degrees, goes 
with each of the two symbols 
of authority. 

All too often the written word 
pertaining to this level of super- 
vision comes from the pen of 
someone enjoying a more ex- 
alted position. The net result, 
more often than not, is a hazy, 
too-general, one-sided, treat- 
ment. 

One question points up the 
utter futility of the arrange- 
ment: Who is better qualified 
to appraise Mr. Foreman—the 
man behind a desk in the dis- 
tance, or on-the-scene Work 
Shirt Willie? 

With that in mind then, it 
may be interesting to reverse 
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the ’scope and view the depart- 
ment leader’s world from Wil- 
lie’s angle. Here again, questions 
may be the key to the situation: 

What are the advantages of 
being a foreman? 

The disadvantages? 

In the opinion of the men who 
work for him, what character- 
istics should he possess? 

Contrariwise, what trait is 
most likely to make for strained 
relations between him and his 
men? 

How does our boy really feel 
about his boss? 

Let’s look at the advantages 
of the position. First of all, there 
is the matter of money. Besides 
the extra pay per hour, there 
is overtime to consider. Nat- 
urally, when the boys are called 
in for extra duty, management 
must be represented. As a rule 
too, the foreman is spared heavy 
physical labor. When that night- 
mare of industrial workers, the 
layoff, occurs, the supervisor is 
usually the last one in the shop 
to go. Then we have the matter 
of prestige. To some, it un- 
doubtedly represents the big 
motive for seeking the appoint- 
ment. Finally, there are those 
who consider a supervisory role 
a necessary apprenticeship for 
greater things. So much for the 
favorable aspects of the position. 

Now a word concerning the 
disadvantages. 

To begin with, it must be 
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acknowledged that a supervisor 
of this type has as many prob- 
lems as his superior. Oftentimes, 
too, without adequate authority. 
Whereas the higher echelon can 
delegate subordinates to handle 
distasteful matters, the group 
leader, on the bottom rung of 
the managerial ladder, has no 
comparable opportunity. Not 
only that, but as the end man 
on the management line, he 
frequently becomes the “fall 
guy.” Most of us, at one time or 
another, have seen children play 
“crack the whip.” There is a 
strong parallel between the po- 
sition of the last child on the 
“whip” and that of the foreman 
in question. 

There is no doubt that the 
promotion of a man automatic- 
ally changes his relationship to 
fellow workers. Much like the 
invisible shield used in a certain 
TV commercial, the newly ap- 
pointed head man almost in- 
variably becomes a thing apart. 
Granted, it may make for more 
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efficient operation. The fact re- 
mains however, that the easy 
comradeship that existed prior 
to the promotion is no more. In 
many cases, both Work Shirt 
Willie and the new foreman 
feel the loss. 

Depending on the individual, 
there is a certain amount of the 
job that goes home with the de- 
partment head. More so cer- 
tainly than when he was just 
“one of the boys.” As a rule, too, 
he is expected to check in early 
each morning to get things 
organized. This unwritten law 


ful tenure as department head. 
Assuming of course, that they 
are backed up with a reasonable 
amount of job know-how and 
experience. In the words of 
Florio: “Who hath not served 
cannot command.” 

On the debit side of the 
ledger, we find the supervisory 
traits or habits that our indus- 
trial worker finds most obnox- 
ious. Of these, favoritism is 
probably the worst. Grouchi- 
ness, swell-headedness, yes, 
even lack of technical knowl- 
edge on the part of the man 


Bad foremen or merely misplaced persons? Management 
should exercise greater care in selecting departmental 
leaders. 


tends to lengthen his day, as 
does still another in the same 
vein. The second of the two has 
to do with the time he is ex- 
pected to donate at the end of 
his shift to close up shop or 
pass on work plans to the next 
group. 

Now let us turn the spotlight 
on those questions having to do 
with the mental requisites of 
the job. It is to be expected that 
Willie’s ideas of the characteris- 
tics a department leader should 
possess would differ from those 
of management. Willie sees un- 
derstanding and fairness as two 
of the major traits to a success- 
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with the star, Willie can put up 
with—but favoritism? Never! 

All of which leads us to our 
last question. Our lad’s general 
reaction to the entire situation 
may be summed up in the 
thought that perhaps there are 
no bad foremen, merely mis- 
placed persons. In which case, 
the fault lies primarily with 
management. If, in their opin- 
ion, foremanship is really the 
first step toward a high level 
industrial career, it would seem 
that more care should be exer- 
cised in the selection of person- 
nel on that level. 

Willie, our industrial worker, 
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has a mind of his own. Gener- 
ally speaking, he judges asso- 
ciates (including superiors) on 
merit alone, not on the basis of 
the opinions of others. Much 
depends, of course, on the newly 
appointed leader’s ability to 
“keep his feet on the ground.” 
By the same token, a good deal 
of the ultimate success of the 
Work Shirt Willie-foreman com- 
bination is contingent upon our 
boy’s willingness to adjust to 
the change. Fortunately, he is 
usually “big” enough to accept 
his co-worker’s promotion in the 
right spirit. Only when one or 
the other of the two yields to 
human weaknesses, does trouble 
develop. 

Meanwhile, Work Shirt Wil- 
lie realizes that there are cer- 
tain facts that must be accepted 
—he has a job, the job has a 
foreman. That’s the way it is. 


Why fight it? With that in mind, 
he does the smart thing. He rolls 
with the punches and does the 
job to the best of his ability. Nor 
does he dwell too much on the 
possibility that he may some 
day be offered the promotion. 
Certainly he does not wish his 
superior ill. He has no particular 
desire to catch a falling star. 
If and when it ever happens, 
however, he hopes he will have 
the moral courage to give it up 
if he cannot do justice to it. 

Of one thing he is certain, 
there is no one trait that will 
assure a foreman’s success. By 
the same measure, there is no 
characteristic an industrial su- 
pervisor should have that he 
cannot acquire or develop. 
Willie’s final thought on the 
matter is this: If the head that 
wears the crown lies uneasy, it’s 
because that’s all it’s being used 
for! 





A Matter 


of Cents 





According to Internal Revenue statistics, business generally, in 
the United States makes 3 cents profit on every sale dollar after 
taxes. 

The percentage of profit varies somewhat from industry to in- 
dustry. According to the Harvard Business School Division of Re- 
search, in 1959 the net profits for food chains worked out to about 
1.4 per cent of the sales dollar. That means that it came to 14 
cents on a typical $10 bag of groceries. 

In other words, the profit on food is so small, that if it were en- 
tirely eliminated the average customer wouldn’t recognize the fact 
that it was gone. 
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“OVER 
A MILLION YEARS 
OF FAULTLESS SERVICE” 


ALL 
THE NEWS 
THAT COUNTS 


Released by the Martian Dispatch No. 1 from Agent 
Bureau of Economic and 666 Assigned to Planet 
Political Information Earth 


NATURE OF EXPLOSIONS RESPONSIBLE FOR CURRENT 
INVESTIGATION: As suspected by our observatories, 
the explosions that have been attracting official 
attention to this planet do involve nuclear fission 
of a miltary nature. 








PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF PLANET: First 
hand observation confirms in every important respect 
our rough aerial survey of 7000 years ago. 





SIZE OF POPULATION: Approximately three billion 
persons live on earth, about 100 persons per square 
mile of arable surface. This represents an acceler- 
ated population growth resulting from recent ad- 
vances in sanitation, medicine and nutrition. At 
their present crude stage of agricultural technol- 
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ogy, earth people regard this population "explosion" 
(as they term it) as future threat to adequate food 
supplies. 


NATURE OF POPULATION: At this stage of earth- 
man's development there is wide variation in in- 
dividual size, strength, personal initiative, and 
intelligence. These variations are found within as 
well as between the groups known as races. During 
Earth's short recorded history (6000 years) there 
has been persistent armed conflict both within and 
between racial groups. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATION OF POPULATION: As would 
be expected, the political arrangements of this 
young civilization are still crude. There are 113 
nations ranging from very strong to very weak. 
Despite mass ignorance of the principles of po- 
litical economy, most nations are practicing self- 
government which is inevitably complicated by the 
naive desire for personal freedom without personal 
responsibility. As would be expected, many people 
are attracted to impractical economic schemes which 
promise greater security with less effort. At 
present, due to a disruptive development known as 
Communism, the nations are aligning themselves for 
what might be a general conflict. 








ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION OF EARTH LIFE: Although 
neither economic theory is anywhere practiced in its 
pure form, the two most prominent are: 1) The per- 
sonal incentive free market system, introduced in 
1787 by the United States, and 2) A modern and 
particularly tyrannical version of Socialism, pre- 
viously referred to as Communism, introducted in 
1917 in Russia. As would be expected, the United 
States, due to its more efficient system, soon be- 
came supreme in production and assumed world-wide 
industrial leadership. The Russians have made rapid 
strides in military and industrial implements whose 
production is adaptable to state enterprise and 
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bureaucratic control. Naturally the Communist 
progress in agriculture and comfort goods (these 
being non-responsive to state planning) has been 
very poor. One trend requires study—the United 
States is moving away from its highly successful 
personal incentive system, while Russia is moving 
toward it. 


RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS OF EARTH PEOPLE: After 
millenniums of superstitious worship of multiple 
gods, most earthmen who are religious now recognize 
the singleness of God, but there is still disagree- 
ment as to who or what He is. The Communists are 
the only large atheistic group, atheism being, as 
we know, a necessary feature of any system of 
political economy which deifies the State. It nat- 
urally follows that the Communist dictators, because 
of their insecurity, and the smoldering discontent 
of their people, must strive for world conquest. 
Thus within one basic conflict are three separate 
but related issues: Econamic Freedom vs. State Con- 
trol, Political Freedom vs. Tyranny, and God vs. 
Atheism. This it a most interesting and confused 
situation requiring careful study. Regular monthly 
analysis will follow. 





(Courtesy of Bureau of Education and Political Information, The Ameri- 
can Economic Foundation) 





Calendar of Events 


July 23-August 4—Columbia Utility Management Workshop, 
Columbia University, New York City. Contact M. F. Garvey, 
executive secretary, 409 Engineering Building, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

July 31-August 4—Job Evaluation Seminar, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. Sponsored by New York State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations. Contact Earl B. French, acting 
coordinator of special programs, Cornell University. 
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United States Steel has as- 
sembled what company Officials 
believe to be the most complete 
and flexible steel plate heat- 
treating equipment in the steel 
industry at its Homestead Dis- 
trict Works with the installa- 
tion of a second continuous 
quenching and tempering line. 
The line, now in operation at 
the plant’s 160-inch plate mill 
is designed to meet growing 
civilian and military demands 
for heat-treated steel plates. 
With this and other installa- 
tions in the 160-inch and 100- 
inch mills and the forge divi- 
sion, Homestead Works can 
treat carbon, alloy and stain- 
less plates ranging from 1/10th- 
inch thick to six inches thick 





and heavier, as well as such 
forged steel products as gener- 
ator rotors. 

Used almost exclusively as 
armor for naval vessels and 
other military hardware until 
a few years ago, heat-treated 
carbon and alloy plates are be- 
ing utilized in steel structures, 
pressure vessels, mining equip- 
ment, highway construction, 
petroleum industry, railroad 
equipment, trucks and many 
other fabricated steel products 
in ever-growing quantities. 

Because heat treatment can 
impart improved physical char- 
acteristics to steel, design engi- 
neers have been able to achieve 
weight and cost savings while 
maintaining quality through re- 
duced material requirements 


° 


Here, an alloy steel plate enters the hardening furnace—first step in heat treat- 
ing process. After being heated in this furnace, the plate will be quenched by 
water sprays and tempered in a second furnace similar to one below. 
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in their products by using heat- A heated plate, moving from right to 
treated plates instead of con- left, enters water quench in the new 
ti | elstes plate heat treating line at United States 
"ae ae ra : the 160-inch Steel’s Homestead District Works. 
e new ilne in e -1nc 
mill is almost identical to the 
original hardening-quenching- 
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tempering facility which was al 
| placed in operation during 1957. ra 7 eee 
j Each line is designed to pro- on HNN : 
j duce quenched and tempered i 1 aes NN 


plates in finished sizes ranging 
up to two inches thick, 147 
inches wide and 42 feet long. 
Like its four-year-old coun- 
terpart, the new line consists 
of hardening and tempering 
furnaces and a water quench. . 
Plates being processed on the 
new and original lines first 
move into and through the 
hardening furnaces at speeds 


Viewed from the operator's pulpit, a 


heat-treated armor plate leaves the 
tempering furnace and moves toward 
the water quench. 









New plate heat treating 
equipment at U. S. Steel’s 
Homestead Works called 






most complete in industry 
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determined by the thickness of 
the plates. After hardening, 
the plates are quenched and 
then moved into and through 
the tempering furnaees. 

Flexibility of design enables 
Homestead to quench plates 
after tempering when this addi- 
tional step in the process is 
required, and to air-cool some 
plates after hardening instead 
of quenching them with water. 

Another operation performed 
at the 160-inch mill is the heat- 
treating of stainless steel plates. 
Requiring only heating and 
quenching, stainless plates are 
treated in a furnace located be- 
tween the two alloy and carbon 
plate lines and then quenched 
in either of the two quenches 
in these lines. 

Precise control is stressed in 
the operation of the 160-inch 
mill lines. Operators positioned 
in elevated pulpits serving each 
line overlook the discharge ends 
of the furnaces and the 
quenches while closed-circuit 
television installations provide 
coverage of the charging ends. 
The operators control the rate 
of each plate passing through 
the treating lines, while heat 
levels within the furnaces are 
automatically regulated. Thus, 
furnace temperatures remain 
constant while the speed of 
plate movement is varied ac- 
cording to the thickness of the 
plate. 
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Completion of the new lines 
gives capacity to heat treat in 
all gauges and sizes rolled on 
the plant’s plate finishing mills. 
Lighter and smaller plates are 
treated in a normalizing fur- 
nace and quench at the 100-inch 
mill. This combination contin- 
uous hardening and tempering 
furnace produces quenched and 
tempered plates ranging from 
1/10th up to 3/4th of an inch 
thick, eight feet wide and 30 
feet long. 

For plates too thick to be 
treated on the continuous lines, 
Homestead Works operates di- 
rect-top-fired car-bottom fur- 
naces in its forge division. In 
normal operation, plates up to 
six inches thick are treated in 
these furnaces, although still 
heavier, special-order plates 
can also be treated. 

Forged and machined steel 
shafting—electrical generator 
rotors and ship shafting—is 
treated in two batteries of ver- 
tical furnaces, also operated by 
the forge division. The first 
three of these furnaces, in- 
stalled during 1954, will treat 
forgings up to five feet in diam- 
eter and 30 feet in length. Seven 
newer furnaces, installed in the 
plant’s tallest building, were 
completed in 1959. Larger than 
the first three, these seven fur- 
naces can treat forgings up to 
five feet in diameter and 40 feet 
in length. 
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A rather startling article ap- 
peared in a national magazine 
several months ago. The piece 
told how several leading indus- 
trial establishments had gone 
out and hired full-time clergy- 
men to help them unravel day- 
to-day human relations prob- 
lems. 

These personnel padres were 
appropriately dubbed “indus- 
trial chaplains.” Their jobs, 
ostensibly, would include visit- 
ing the sick, counseling neurotic 
employees, and helping to lend 
an air of unaccustomed refine- 
ment -to grievance meetings. 
They were also expected to 
emit sympathetic vibrations 
over marital and job difficul- 
ties, and, in general, be on deck 
at all times with a crying towel 
and a generous suppy of sym- 
pathy chats. 

The article went on to imply 
that whoever started this 
scheme was, no doubt, headed 
for canonization. He had set a 
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Personnel Padres 


by Bill Warner 


particularly significant trend in 
the field of Humanities. 

The way things turned out, 
this latter statement held no 
more water than a perforated 
baptismal font. The ordinary, 
career-type personnel men rose 
up in righteous wrath. What the 
hell, they chanted in unison; it 
was high time somebody 
showed them some recognition 
for long, faithful years as sym- 
pathetic listeners and prodigal 
Mr. Anthonys. 

When one takes the time to 
run an evaluating finger down 
the list of industrial relations 
directors, employment manag- 
ers and other human relations 
specialists, he will observe that 
by and large these men are a 
good and saintly lot. Despite 
their inclination to consume as 
many as: three double martinis 
at personnel association clam- 
bakes, here may be found a 
charming bunch of fellows. 

One personnel manager, 
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whom we shall call Mr. Wil- 
liams, gives us this account of 
an incident which took place in 
his office not long ago: 

A distraught young woman, 
face strained with tears, 
brushed past the receptionist 
and charged headlong into the 
personnel office. 

Woman: (Breathlessly) 
“You’ve got to do something!” 

WituiaMs: (Up to now en- 
grossed in a 20-page list of 
union demands.) “I am doing 
something. I’m looking over 
some stuff that should have 





been mailed to a fantasy-fiction 
magazine.” 

Woman: “That isn’t what I 
mean. It’s about my husband.” 

Wiuuiams: “Oh?—And just 
who might that be?” 

Woman: “Barney Lathehand. 
I’m Mrs. Lathehand.” 
(Begins crying all over again.) 

At this point Williams emits 
a sigh and rolls his eyes toward 
the ceiling. A “morning-shot-to- 
hell” thought flashes across his 
mind. But he composes himself, 
his voice changing gears to a 
dulcet purr. “There, there now 
—just what seems to be the 
problem with Barney?” 
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Woman: “He gambles. He 
gambles as though he has a 
fever for it or something and 
he hardly ever brings home a 
paycheck.” 

WILLIAMs: (Fidgets. Remem- 
bers a few hands he has done 
well by alongside Barney}. 

“Well, now, I feel sure that 
your husband doesn’t squander 
his entire remuneration mak- 
ing, ah, wagers. Probably he 
takes care of a few bills on his 
way home on paydays.” 

Woman: (By now weeping 
uncontrollably) “But that’s just 


it—he doesn’t. The appliance 
company is going to take our 
TV and the kids and me have 
hardly any clothes to go out 
in!” 

This is a signal for a condi- 
tioned reflex which motivates 
Williams’ arm to reach into 
desk drawer where emergency 
box of Kleenex is kept. He 
hands one of the tissues to his 
blubbering caller. “There, now, 
madam; I’m sure this isn’t all 
as serious as it seems. However, 
I will make a definite point to 
discuss the matter with Bar- 
ney.” 

Woman: (Drying tears) 
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“Well, I'll sure be grateful if 
you would. It’s not as if Barney 
wasn’t making a good wage and 
all, but you’d think we could 
get along real nice on his $1.60 
an hour.” 

Williams gasps, thinks to him- 
self: A buck-sixty an hour! 
That louse Barney has really 
been holding out on his little 
woman! He glances into a rate 
schedule, sees that Barney has 
been drawing $3.10 for the bet- 
ter part of a year. Then, putting 
on his toothiest grin, he turns 
back to Barney’s frau: 

“You go along now, my dear. 
We'll have a little chat with 
your husband. Maybe something 
can be worked out.” 

Later that afternoon, Wil- 
liams sends for Barney. Once 
our boy gets under way, there’s 
no side-stepping his convincing 
eloquence. He chews Barney, 
but good. It is not to berate him 
for gambling—as such—but to 
point out the discomfiture and 
anxiety he is causing his little 
family. 

Barney launches into a de- 
fense of his position, and Wil- 
liams sees he has to pull the 
trump card he hoped he would 
not have to use. “Tell you what 
we'll do,” he says. “You let me 
mail your check out to the wife 
for the next couple of months, 
and I’ll forget all about the five- 
spot you owe me from the last 
game.” 
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Barney turns this one over in 
his mind a few times and finally 
agrees it is a good deal. 

A week later, Mrs. Lathehand 
telephones Williams. She is still 
crying, but the fallout is now 
tears of joy. She pours out her 
undying gratitude to Williams. 
She blesses the whole personnel 
staff, the Company, and has 
vowed to light a candle for the 
Board of Directors. Williams 
has heard all this sort of thing 
before, but he is momentarily 
stunned when Mrs. Lathehand 
takes special pains to thank him 
for raising Barney’s pay almost 
double. 

Williams raises an eyebrow 
into the telephone. “Raise?” he 
asks. 

“Yes,” Barney’s wife ex- 
claims, “the way I got it figured, 
the old man makes somewhere 
around $3.10 an hour now.” 

“Oh,” Williams says, emptily. 
He hangs up. But a minute later 
he is wondering if he should 
maybe call back and charge 
Barney’s wife a $5 consultation 
fee. 

Similar dramas in which the 
employee’s shenanigans will 
cause a spouse to intervene will 
crop up every once in a while. 
The problem drinker often 
heads the list here. Other sit- 
uations, most of them thank- 
fully not so incredible as the 
Barney Lathehand episode, will 
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be heard in the nation’s em- 
ployment offices. 

Indeed, personnel men 
througout the country are for- 
ever beset with difficulties of 
this nature. They iron out griev- 
ances—(real and imagined). 
They have to re-assign places 
in the plant parking lot to favor 
various breeds of grouches and 
malcontents. Or they may have 
to look into questionable menu 
setups or portions the cafeteria 
puts out. 

They listen patiently as dis- 
traught wives unfold lurid tales 
of adventurous husbands, then 
they must go forth to rip asun- 
der the in-plant romances that 
bring about such domestic grief. 
They have to act as intermedi- 
aries between loan outfits and 
deadbeat employees, and they 
are frequently called upon to 
soothe the ruffled tempers aris- 
ing from office personality con- 
flicts—(“She’s always picking 
on me!”’) 

While some things may have 
been treated lightly here, one 
fact stands out prominently. 
Personnel men may concede 
among themselves, and without 


prejudice, that they are doing 
a bang-up human relations job. 
Unfortunately, proper recogni- 
tion is not always given. Man- 
agement cannot affix a dollar- 
and-cents value to it, but the 
man who has worked a few 
years in a personnel office, is 
long overdue for acknowledge- 
ment by top brass of the chap- 
lain aspect of his job. 

Now, then: The next time you 
stop for a quick one on your 
way home, observe those about 
you. Let us suppose the man on 
your right happens to draw 
your interest more than any of 
the others. He draws your inter- 
est, perhaps, because he appears 
to be an intelligent man. Old- 
before-his-time, maybe; but 
seemingly intelligent. He is toy- 
ing with a half-empty glass that 
has an olive in the bottom. Treat 
him kindly. He may, in fact, 
have one or two empty glasses 
on the bar before him and is on 
the verge of ordering another. 

And he may even have turned 
his collar around and is stand- 
ing there mumbling to himself. 
Give him no grief. He is a per- 
sonnel man. 

He has had it. 





Good Riddance 


Those bumps that annoy when you drive over the seams of a 
concrete highway may soon be a thing of the past, if a new mix- 
ture of concrete and fiber glass proves economically feasible. It 
would also reduce chances of the concrete cracking. 
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To make his best contribution, a manager 


must have that vital 


Spark 
of 


Individuality 


by Alfred K. Allan 


“I believe competitive 
strength in the future will rest 
even more on the quality of 
the management organization 
than it does today,” says Fred- 
erick R. Kappel, president of 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, speaking 
recently at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Bus- 
iness in New York City. 

To back up his statement Mr. 
Kappel called for managers to 
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FREDERICK R. KAPPEL 


have the vital “spark of indi- 
viduality.” 

“Successful organized effort 
unquestionably depends on the 
power of individuals to make 
high personal contributions. To 
make his best contribution, a 
man must be his own unique 
self and he must always know 
who he is.” 

“Every man who elects to 
join a business must accept the 
challenge to him personally. He 
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can’t leave it to his company to 
find ways to keep him whole. 
He must work at it equally 
himself. This is what vitality is 
all about—the power of the in- 
dividual to handle his conflict 
with any organization he hap- 
pens to get involved with, and 
be a better man because of it.” 

“To manage is to make deci- 
sions,” Mr. Kappel emphasizes. 
“To choose among different 
courses of action. Unless we are 
willing to say that decisions are 


sibility goes all the way back 
to the time when the event re- 
quiring the decision could have 
been foreseen. Did he then make 
the effort to foresee? And did 
he thereupon make the further 
effort to come up with a better 
choice than would have been 
possible without the exercise of 
foresight? If the answer to 
either question is no, then he 
failed to meet his ethical re- 
sponsibility. This idea of a man’s 
duties and obligations is ex- 





purely matters of expediency, 
then I think we have to agree 
that the choices we make are 
really ethical choices. The con- 
scientious manager may not al- 
ways be aware of this, but it 
is implicit in the very fact that 
he considers himself conscien- 
tious.” 

“When a man makes a deci- 
sion, on what basis shall it be 
judged? On the basis that it 
represented the best ethical 
choice he could make at the 
time he made it? The view I am 
talking about says no, this is 
not enough. Rather, his respon- 
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tremely demanding. For it is 
all-inclusive. It requires us to 
make the most of our talents, 
not only in what we are now 
doing, but in foreseeing and pre- 
paring for the future.” 

Mr. Kappel believes that this 
is “a far-reaching principle for 
all personal growth and devel- 
opment—one that makes a 
man’s conscience bother him if 
he isn’t always doing all he can 
to prepare himself. . . This prin- 
ciple says, in fact, that from an 
ethical standpoint we really 
don’t have any option as to 
whether we want to develop 
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our abilities. If we intend to 
accept our obligations as human 
beings, we must do so. Thus the 
building of vitality—individual- 
ly and as an organization—be- 
comes an ethical or moral 
matter. And in my observation, 
whenever you find a first-rate 
manager, one who is going to 
the top, you are usually looking 
at a man who has this sense of 
his ethical responsibilities.” 

Mr. Kappel outlines what he 
feels a capable manager ought 
to be able to do. “First, he is 
able to state a goal and reach 
it. Of course, no one sets goals 
without some accountability. 
But the ability to say, “Here is 
where I intend to go,” and get 
there, in our judgment is the 
first requirement that distin- 
guishes a real manager from 
those who do not have the tal- 
ent to manage.” 

“Second, he reaches. these 
goals by organizing and inspir- 
ing the efforts of other people. 
He is able to lead others in such 
a way that they find their pur- 
suit of the goals a satisfying 
experience. Demonstrating his 
own industry and devotion 
helps a lot; naturally, people 
want not only a boss but a man 
they can admire.” 

“Third, his judgment is re- 
spected by those whose cooper- 
ation is needed. The structure of 
business is a chain of command, 
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but most people outside of busi- 
ness do not realize how little 
it is used. Commands are rarely 
resorted to and only when the 
normal processes of cooperation 
and accommodation break 
down; and break down they 
will unless managers are effec- 
tive in getting people to work 
with them.” 

“Fourth, he performs well 
under stress. Stress of one kind 
or another is always present 
and always will be. To be effec- 
tive under pressure, a manager 
needs stability and strength of 
character. Whatever the cause 
of the stress, he must be able 
to see it as a challenge, rather 
than as a threat.” 

Mr. Kappel is convinced that 
“well-conceived, carefully 
taught, rigorous courses in sub- 
jects whose need has been dem- 
onstrated can shorten the time 
needed to acquire certain man- 
agement knowledge and skills. 
They can hasten and solidify the 
feeling of responsibility in 
many managers. We will prob- 
ably have fewer failures among 
potentially good men. It seems to 
me that balance is the essential 
element here—teaching by for- 
mal programs those things that 
can be best learned that way, 
and doing on the job those 
things that require personal ex- 
perience on the firing line.” 

Mr. Kappel concludes that: 
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“Every manager at every level 
who tries new and better ways 
of reaching his objectives is 
creating new knowledge and 
experience.” 


Fringe Benefits 


Things are looking up for em- 
ployees, as far as fringe benefits 
are concerned. According to the 
latest report issued by the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, some 
1064 companies surveyed paid 
their employees an average of 
$1132 in fringe benefits during 
1959. These benefits took in such 
matters as insurance, pensions, 
vacations with pay, holidays 
with pay, unemployment com- 
pensation and Social Security. 


Discussion Break 


Dean Max R. Goodson, of the 
School of Education of Boston 
University, offers this unique 
suggestion to labor and manage- 
ment: “The work organization 
should give all people at least 
two hours of their regular 
weekly work schedule for the 
discussion of public affairs and 
events. Such a program would 
represent adult education in- 
stalled in the place of work. It 
might nourish a social aware- 
ness in people and might pre- 
pare them to be more thoughtful 
and resilient in grappling with 
the problems of our civiliza- 
tion.” 
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Dean Goodson offers these 
possibilities for such discus- 
sions: The annual State of the 
Union address by the President 
of the U.S. and the New York 
Sunday Times’ section, “News 
of the Week in Review.” 

“Discussions would generate 
differences of opinion to stimu- 
late inquiry and to produce 
orientation for the participant,” 
Dean Goodson believes. “The 
discussions might be the begin- 
ning of a massive restoration of 
concern for and insight into the 
problems confronting men to- 
day.” 

Dean Goodson concludes by 
saying that he feels “The regu- 
lar discussions of public affairs 
and events is an experiment well 
worth considering, within the 
life of all organizations in 
America where men work.” 


Will Machines Replace Men? 


The increasing use by com- 
panies of computers and other 
automation devices now poses 
the important question—will 
such machines cause extensive 
lay-offs? 

The National Office Manage- 
ment Association, in a survey 
of some 369 companies through- 
out the country, all of whom 
have installed electronic data 
processing systems in their 
offices, has found that unem- 
ployment has not been the re- 
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sult. These systems had taken 
over the functions previously 
maintained by some 2552 work- 
ers, yet only 19 of these people 
actually lost their jobs as a re- 
sult of the change. Nearly 2000 
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were absorbed by other depart- 
ments, 511 were integrated with 
the operation of the automatic 
devices and 32 were transfererd 
to the companies’ other 
branches. 





NMA Club Anniversaries 


JUNE 


5 Years: Basmor Management Club 


LaPorte, Ind. 


15 Years: Foremen’s Club of Worthington 
Compressor and Engine Division..Buffalo, N. Y. 


Clark Management Club 
Oliver Management Club 
San Gabriel Valley Chapter 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
South Bend, Ind. 


Monrovia, Calif. 


20 Years: Talon Management Club, Inc. ..... Meadville, Pa. 


JULY 


> Years: Elwood Management Club 


Elwood, Ind. 


10 Years: Benwood Works Management 


Club (Wheeling Steel) .. 
Douglas Management Club 
Rath Management Club . 


..Benwood, W. Va. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


.Waterloo, Ia. 


15 Years: Great Lakes Steel Manage- 


ment Club 


Ecorse, Mich. 


National Supply Management 


Club 
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Etna, Pa. 
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The 


““Problem 


Drinker’”’ 


He costs industry 
millions of 


dollars every year. 


by Oliver W. Brown, Jr. 
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Industry is striking back at 
the alcoholic’s bottle. 

The nation’s fourth major 
health threat costs industry an 
estimated $432 million dollars a 
year in absenteeism—36 million 
working days. 

It is alcoholism. 

In addition, the loss of valu- 
able personnel who fall victims 
after years of investment in 
their training, is costing an as- 
tronomical amount. 

Best estimates indicate total 
costs to industry at more than 
a billion dollars a year. 

Thus, contrary to a general 
belief, the great majority of 
alcoholics are not “skid-row” 
types. 

According to the National 
Council on Alcoholism, some 97 
per cent of all alcoholics are to 
be found in the homes, factories, 
offices and communities of 
America. 

They still have families. They 
are still employable. And often 
they have exceptional skills. 

There are two million alco- 
holics in industry. 

By comparing figures of na- 
tional voluntary health agen- 
cies, alcoholism ranks fourth as 
a health threat—along with 
heart disease, cancer, and men- 
tal illness. 

Some companies are attacking. 
Allis-Chalmers, Consolidated 
Edison and Eastman Kodak 
have pioneered in rehabilitation 
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efforts. E. I. duPont de Nemours, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
Western Electric, Boeing Air- 
craft and others have developed 
personnel policies and treat- 
ment programs. 

In fact, well over 80 corpora- 
tions have plans, in some form 
or another, for the rehabilita- 
tion of their problem drinkers. 

With many programs Alcohol- 
ics Anonymous has played a 
large role. There has been a 
steady pattern of referral to 
A.A. Some companies have re- 
lied almost entirely on encour- 
aging their “problem drinkers” 
to affiliate. Compared with more 
professional therapies, it seems 
to have been as effective—often 
more so. 
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However, widespread, indis- 
criminate referral to A.A. seems 
to suffer from a basic difficulty. 
Many problem drinkers are ex- 
posed to affiliation, but are un- 
able to “get on the program.” 
They don’t appear to be ready 
for it. Some problem drinkers 
have this readiness. Others do 
not. 

Thus, it is the “problem 
drinker” that industry is deal- 
ing with. This is in contrast to 
the chronic, full-blown alco- 
holic. The latter is relatively 
rare. While the rest may be re- 
garded as “beginners,” they are 
alcoholics none the less. 

The problem drinker is in the 
early phases of alcoholism. He 
does not have the “shakes” so 
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bad he can’t lift his coffee cup 
in the morning. 

He hasn’t reached the point of 
“hiding his supply.” The horrors 
of delirium tremens (with its 
agonizing images that fill the 
vision for hours) are also well 
in the future. 

However, the problem drinker 
is “across the line.” That is, 
once he begins to drink, there 
is a driving compulsion to con- 
tinue. He’s no longer the week- 
end, “heavy” drinker. He has 
arrived at a point—the point 


where he cannot set limits and 
stay within them. 

He has become an employee 
whose work efficiency is materi- 
ally reduced—due to his need 
to continue drinking while 
working. Frequently, he shows 
a resentful and surly attitude 
toward others. 

Studies have shown that the 
problem drinker will become an 
employee whose work efficiency 
is affected by physical and men- 
tai deterioration. His judgment 
is impaired. His accident rate 
will increase. Without rehabili- 
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tation his dismissal becomes in- 
evitable. 

Allis-Chalmers claims its pro- 
gram saves the company $80,000 
yearly. And that it has cut the 
absentee rate from eight to 
three per cent. And the firing 
rate from 95 to eight per cent. 

Eastman Kodak helped in the 
development of a community 
program. But the company con- 
cluded that its industrial pro- 
gram yields the best results in 
prevention. It reports 50 to 60 
per cent recovery. 





The objective of industrial 
programs is to observe and de- 
tect early signs of alcoholism, 
to offer treatment—to give aid 
instead of the ax. 

Company programs empha- 
size that alcoholism is a treat- 
able disease, recovery is possi- 
ble for all alcoholics, and that 
complete cooperation of the pa- 
tient, his family, employer and 
fellow worker is necessary. 

Programs vary. Some firms 
use counselling by specially 
trained counselors. Some rely 
upon medical departments. Oth- 
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ers maintain separate clinics 
where medical specialists, psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists are 
available. 

Excellent results have been 
reported by just interviewing 
the involved employees. And 
then referring them to appropri- 
ate resources in the community 
—family relations agencies, 
welfare and health departments 
and medical societies. 

The program at Consolidated 
Edison shows about 85 per cent 
of the problem drinkers dis- 
covered are willing to go to a 
consultation clinic set up by the 
company. 

The alcoholic in industry has 
been described as a “hidden 
man.” His foreman or other 
supervisors may cover up for 
him. Others feel sorry for him. 
They may think—“There, but 
for the grace of God, go I.” 

The foreman and the shop 
steward tend to think he is a 
“swell guy who drinks a little 
too much.” 

It has been estimated that it 
takes from seven to 15 years 
to progress from the heavy 
drinking stage to full-blown al- 
coholism. 

The highest prevalence of al- 
coholics is in married males in 
the 39 to 45 year age group. 

Alcoholism can’t be “cured” 
in the sense of many other dis- 
eases. The recovered alcoholic 
can’t drink again. He has 
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learned that he doesn’t need it. 
He knows that one drink might 
throw him into a binge against 
his will. 

Many alcoholics have psycho- 
logical or emotional problems 
which they cannot solve, or feel 
unable to solve. They turn to 
alcohol as a means of escape or 
“solution.” 


Some evidence suggests that 
physical causes are also in- 
volved at the same time. The 
person who becomes an alco- 
holic may have some abnormal 
psychological or physiological 
reaction to alcohol that social 
drinkers don’t have. 

Almost all alcoholics need 
some psychotherapy. This may 
simply be sympathetic under- 
standing and help toward real- 
istic thinking about his problem. 

Nothing can be done for the 
alcoholic, except temporarily, if 
he doesn’t really want to over- 
come his sickness. He needs help 
and understanding to carry 
through and keep with the de- 
sire to recover. 

An industrial program may 
be set up by first establishing 


Mr. Brown is the medical writer for the 
Dayton, Ohio, Daily News and has 
based this article on information from 
the National Council on Alcoholism, 
the Public Affairs Committee, the 
American Medical Association, Ohio 
Department of Health and the Dayton 
Division of Health. 
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a training course for all super- 
visory personnel in the basic 
information regarding alcohol- 
ism—with special emphasis 
placed on early detection of the 
problem drinker. Then, when- 
ever an employee, regardless of 
his position, showed signs of 
problem drinking he would be 
referred to a medical depart- 
ment or clinic where a trained 
counselor in alcoholism would 
take over. 

Labor recognizes the problem 
too. 

Leo Perlis, director of AFL- 
CIO Community Service Activ- 
ities, has said—“Our on-the-job 
responsibility to work with 
management in trying to re- 








habilitate the problem drinker 
is heightened by our knowledge 
that his drinking creates par- 
ticularly acute problems for him 
and his family off the job. This 
is no time for platitudes. This 
is a time for labor and manage- 
ment to roll up their sleeves— 
to set up a consistent program 
for dealing with the alcolohic— 
for laying down the ground 
rules that will govern treatment 
and subsequent action—for try- 
ing to devise a program that 
will work.” 

This most crucial problem is 
beginning to command the at- 
tention it deserves. 

(How to spot the “problem 
drinker.” See page 51.) 
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Early Stages of Alcoholism 


Early signs of a problem drinker in industry usually follow a 
definite pattern, according to Richard E. Dowd. He is director 
of the alcohol information center of the Dayton, Ohio, division of 
health. Dowd, who has studied at the School of Alcoholism of the 
University of Wisconsin and the Yale School of Alcohol Studies, 
has investigated rehabilitation programs in industry: 

He reports the following pattern: 

ONE—Monday Morning Sick Leave or After Pay Day—The 
heavy weekend drinker who is too sick to report to work on 
Monday or reports on Tuesday with evidence of a hangover, and 
if this happens frequently would indicate that he is losing control 
of his drinking habit. 

TWO—Abuse of Leave and Increased Excuses of Emergency 
Leave—This may indicate the so-called cover-up stage. He is aware 
of his absentee record and is trying to authenticate leave by man- 
ufacturing emergency reasons. 

THREE—Increase in Accident Rate and Decrease in Efficiency— 
If he is a skilled employee working with machinery which calls 
for alertness and attention, accidents will increase. If he is a 
technical or an executive employee his judgment may be im- 
paired and sickness from hangovers will decrease his efficiency. 

FOUR—Whenever He Stops Bragging About His Capacity to 
Drink and Sneaks Whiskey to Work or Leaves to Obtain Drinks 
He Has Progressed Another Step—At this stage he is usually 
drinking in the morning, drinking away the symptoms of hang- 
over sickness. He is totally dependent on a ready supply of alcohol. 

FIVE—Shows Resentment to Other Employees and to Company 
Rules and Discipline, also Financial Problems—By now he knows 
he can not set limits to his drinking and resents other employees 
because they do not have a similar problem. He is in trouble with 
his supervisor and therefore resents rules and discipline. His 
drinking has placed him under a financial burden—causing him 
to lose interest in everything, his job, family and friends. 

SIX—Signs of Fatigue—Improper eating and loss of sleep begin 
to show physically. He can not do an average day’s work. This is 
usually the end of his employment. 
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A supervisor’s guide to intelligent labor relations 


Act on Fact 


by James M. Black 








When seniority and technology have a head-on collision some- 
one gets hurt. That’s what happened to Jim Reuben. Despite 10 
years service he lost out to a younger man when the work he 
once did was combined with another job. Reuken stayed on the 
payroll, but he believed he had been unfairly downgraded. A 
grievance was filed and at last heard by an arbitrator. Because 
this story is typical of the human relations problems many man- 
agements—and supervisors—are facing as competition and high 
costs farce companies to streamline operations, it has special sig- 
nificance today. Here are the facts of the case. 

Under the contract the company had the right to combine the 
jobs of stamping machine and chamfering machine operators to 
eliminate the job of the former whenever such a move would 
increase the efficiency of production. On this point the union agree- 
ment was crystal clear. 

Reuben ran a stamping machine. His supervisor, in the interest 
of greater manufacturing effectiveness, recommended that Reu- 
ben’s machine be moved to a location near a chamfering machine 
in the same department; that a chair be placed between the ma- 
chines; that the chamfering machine operator do both jobs. 

The idea was practical and management put it into effect. De- 
spite his seniority, Reuben was not qualified to run the chamfering 
machine and so was not selected to handle the combined operation. 
Instead he went back to the mill. 


Arguments at Arbitration 

In defending its action before the arbitrator the company said, 
“We believed it was highly inefficient to operate as we had done 
in the past. There was too much duplication. Under the new 
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method one man feeds the 
equipment through the stamp- 
ing machine, and then it is car- 
ried through the chamfering 
machine. There’s less cost, less 
worry. 

“Reuben ran the stamping 
machine. We told him we could 
not pick him for the combined 
job since the other operator was 
trained to handle chamfering— 
a higher skill. Had the skills of 
the two men been equal, Reu- 
ben’s seniority would have pre- 
vailed. 

“However, seniority is not the 
issue in this grievance. Reuben 
and the union claim that we 
can’t eliminate a job by com- 
bining operations. The contract 
says we can. Reuben has lost no 
wages. He has been given a job 
that his seniority enables him to 
hold and his ability qualifies 
him to do. His grievance should 
be dismissed.” 

The union countered, “The 
company has used the manage- 
ment clause of the contract 
which is in conflict with the 
seniority section to eliminate 
Reuben’s job. It is a man’s God- 
given right to be entitled to a 
job according to his seniority. 
In the past the company and the 
union have discussed matters of 
this kind before any action was 
taken. But management refused 
to recognize past practice, and 
dictatorially gave a younger 
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man work that put an older man 
out of his job. Reuben’s super- 
visor didn’t even talk to him 
about it. There was no warning 
of what was coming. One day 
the supervisor abruptly said, 
‘Reuben, tomorrow you're off 
this job.’ With this statement 
he deprived the employee of his 
seniority rights because he did 
not allow him to exercise them. 
Reuben was forced to return to 
the mill and ‘catch turns.’ 
“Reuben’s job still exists. We 
had no opportunity to discuss 
management’s right to combine 
the two jobs prior to the event. 
We have the right to grieve if 
the company combines and 
eliminates jobs without giving 
an affected employee an oppor- 
tunity to take the job in his job 
classification or job rate.” 


Opinion of the Arbitrator 

The arbitrator remarked, 
“The thing that bothers me is 
the inadequacy of proof of the 
grievant regarding the alleged 


violation of his seniority rights. 


Of course Reuben had greater 
seniority. The company does not 
claim otherwise. But he does 
not possess the required job 
skills, nor does the union so con- 
tend. 

“Seniority does not qualify an 
employee to hold a job he is in- 
capable of performing. This 
fact is obvious from the lan- 
guage of the agreement, which 
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says that seniority will prevail 
only when ability is equal. 

“What really seems to be 
troubling the union is the cava- 
lier manner in which manage- 
ment acted. The union officers 
were not called in—as has al- 
legedly been done in the past— 
to discuss the move and talk 
about who would be entitled to 
the combined job. The union 
also is disturbed because Reu- 
ben was not told about the 
change before it was made. In 
these respects this grievance is 
a case of ‘hurt feeling.’ 

“But ‘hurt feelings’ are not an 
issue for me to decide. The com- 
pany may have acted precipi- 
tately, but from the evidence I 
do not think that any deliberate 
provocation was intended. The 
reason, it appears to me, is that 
‘somebody goofed.’ There was a 
breakdown in communications. 

“In the interest of good hu- 
man relations and good union 
relations, I suggest that the mat- 
ter of communications in prob- 
lems of this kind be improved. 
I think some assurance should 
be given to union officers that in 
the future management will ad- 
here to its admitted past prac- 
tice and discuss these matters 
with the union before action is 
taken. But all this is beyond my 
Scope as an arbitrator. 

“As to the issue involved, 
there is no question of seniority, 
no question of rate. The only 
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question is: Did the company 
have the right to combine the 
two jobs? The answer is clearly 
written in the management 
clause of the union contract. 
It is ‘Yes.’ The company had the 
right to make the change. 
Therefore the grievance is de- 
nied.” 


Don't Forget Communications 


The Reuben story illustrates 
the need for good communica- 
tions—especially in the matter 
of introducing new methods, 
new machinery. Public opinion 
polls say that next to the Rus- 
sians, automation is the Ameri- 
can worker’s biggest worry. 
Unions are very concerned as 
they see jobs diminish, their 
memberships decline. Many of 
the major strikes of the last few 
years have centered around the 
issues, “Does management have 
the right to introduce more 
efficient machines and better 
methods in order to make great- 
er use of expensive man- 
power?” “Does a union have the 
right to force a company to re- 
tain unneeded employees on no 
longer necessary jobs by refus- 
ing to agree to change out-of- 
date work rules?” While no ob- 
jective person can justify feath- 
erbedding, unions will still 
resist change if the jobs of their 
members are affected or elim- 
inated. Management only in- 
creases the resistance if it 
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doesn’t explain its case clearly. 

Reuben was a victim of tech- 
nology. He lost out to a better 
method. His company had the 
contractual right to eliminate 
his job by combining it with 
another one. His supervisor was 
obviously a capable manager 
who knew the importance of in- 
troducing cost-cutting efficiency 
into operations. 

It’s a pity, though, that man- 
agement communications were 
faulty. True, Reuben would 
have been returned to the mill 
whether or not he had been told 
of the change in advance. True, 
no amount of beforehand dis- 
cussion with the unicn would 
have altered a hard decision 
that had to be made. But if Reu- 
ben’s supervisor had explained 
the situation sympathetically, 
the downgraded employee 
might not have taken it so hard, 
particularly if it had been pos- 


sible for the supervisor to hold 
out the encouragement of future 
opportunities through training. 
And if the union had been told 
in advance the reasons why the 
company had to make the 
change, its officers would prob- 
ably have bowed to the inevit- 
able with better grace. At least 
they would not have _ been 
caught off balance. Their fore- 
knowledge of the facts would 
have given them the chance to 
save face. 

Advancing technology will 
cause more and more problems 
of this kind. They won’t be 
solved easily. But the more a 
supervisor (and his company) 
can do to keep his people in- 
formed on why changes are 
necessary and how they will be 
affected, the greater will be his 
ability to keep human relations 
on an even keel during a period 
of sweeping industrial change. 


This case appeared in the Labor Relations Reporter. It has been altered 
somewhat to illustrate certain principles of supervision. All names are 
fictitious. 





Exploding Metals 


Electrical explosions are being employed by General Electric 
in a development aimed at low-cost shaping of hard-to-form metals 
like titanium, stainless steel and tungsten. 

It is believed the work may make possible a saving of millions 
of dollars a year now spent in costly working of these difficult 
metals. The controlled explosions create shock waves of such 
force that intricate contours can be blown into the metals in 
millionths of a second. 
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by Al Willis 





Greater social responsibility is key to safer motoring. 


If you are a father—or a 
mother—it will mean a little 
more to you. If you are only 
moderately sensitive, it will 


perhaps shock you. But if you 
are a parent and a sensitive hu- 
man being it may even sicken 
you. 

What am I ranting about? 
Cancer? Leprosy? King Herod 


chopping babies’ heads off? No, 
none of these. But picture in 
your mind 4,600 once lovely, 
healthy children, ages one day 
to 14 years, all of them crushed 
—or burned—or bleeding—or 
screaming in agony. Picture 
some of them with their eyes 
still open but unseeing—some 
of them with still a little life in 
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their young limbs but not 
enough to make any difference. 
First visualize them in a pile 
and then spread them out across 
50 states. Last year, that many 
children did, indeed, die in 
traffic accidents in our country, 
according to the National Safety 
Council. They had nothing to 
do with causing the accidents, 
nor with steering the cars, nor 
with attempting to prevent the 
accidents. They were just along 
for the ride. 

Now that I have your atten- 
tion—and I am sure you are 
interested in the adult fatalities, 
too—let me tell you how many 
grown-up folks are looking up 
at sod and roots from their un- 
derground parking lots. (I hope 
they had taken care of all their 
obligations, spiritual, financial, 
social and otherwise, before 
they suddenly left us.) Some of 
them, I am sure, were thinking 
just as you are right now. “Well, 
sure, it’s awful, all these deaths, 
but it won’t happen to me. No 
sirree!” 

Now let’s take a look at the 
cold statistics—notice the word 
“cold”—a total of 33,200 people, 
age 15 and up, are not around 
this year because of traffic acci- 
dents. All age groups were rep- 
resented. Some of the victims 
were exactly as old as you are. 
Isn’t that a coincidence? No 
less than 8,800 of them were 
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between 15 and 24. Ten thou- 
sand four hundred were from 
25 to 44 years of age. 

Some of the young people 
didn’t even get the chance to be 
married and experience the joys 
of parenthood. Some of them 
had been planning to get mar- 
ried “next month.” A few were 
actually on their honeymoon 
trip when the accident occurred. 
Some of the women were preg- 
nant—others had babies in their 
arms—and some of the older 
folks could boast of as many as 
20 grandchildren. These people 
had children like yours, parents 
like yours, and relatives and 
friends who cared whether they 
lived or died. They, too, had 
desires and thoughts and hopes 
and fears. 

Some of the little girls had 
not yet experienced the joy of 
wearing a frilly, white dress at 
their first Holy Communion. 
Some of the boys were not eligi- 
ble yet for the Cub Scouts, but 
they were looking forward to 


joining. 


The first date, the first sweet- 
heart, the first kiss, the first 
prom, the first hayride, the first 
walk in the moonlight, the first 
driver’s license, the walk up the 
aisle, the wedding band, the first 
baby-—these are some of the 
things the younger people 
would never know. 

The older victims might have 
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looked forward—as I do—to 
such things as scholastic 
achievements of their children, 
observing a 75-yard dash made 
by their son, attending the grad- 
uation ceremonies of their chil- 
dren, giving away the bride, 
welcoming the new son-in-law, 
spoiling the grandchildren, and 
trembling when the youngsters 
drive the family car for the first 
time. 

You have all heard recom- 
mended remedies for reducing 
the appalling rate of traffic fa- 
talities. They include, and right- 
ly so, stricter enforcement of 
traffic regulations, selective is- 
suance of driving licenses, and 
standardization of traffic signs. 


But these will not do the job 
if just one thing is lacking: 
Social awareness of the individ- 
ual driver that his responsibil- 
ity is a great one. His driving 
attitude must be one of brother- 
ly love. He must, in addition, do 
something in his own home 
town to prevent the yearly 
slaughter of 40,000 of his fellow 
human beings. He must become 
disgusted when he hears the 
sickening sound of screeching 
tires—and the hot-rod antics of 
immature (no matter what 
their age) potential killers. And 
when he has become socially 
and spiritually aware, he must 
implore, and encourage, and 
teach others to become likewise. 








Power of Suggestion—Female Variety 


“Never underestimate the power of woman.” 


More and more companies see the value of this adage, i.e., 
National Cash Register uses the concept as an indirect approach 
toward stimulating the contribution of new ideas from its em- 
ployees. When an employee submits an acceptable idea through 
the suggestion program, his wife receives a bonus in direct pro- 
portion to the cash awarded to the employee. For example, when 
one man recently was awarded more than $3000 for his idea, his 
wife’s recognition was an electric floor polisher, an electric shaver, 
two silver plates and a silver salt and pepper set. 

The next time your company’s suggestion program is due for 
a review, you might consider ways of encouraging employees’ 
wives to participate. Don’t underestimate her ability to guide her 
husband away from his favorite chair in front of the TV and to 
work on new ideas for his company’s suggestion program. 
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How to Manage 





Creative People 


by Robert Caird Lewis 


Eugene Raudsepp’s article 
“How to Measure Creativity” 
(Manace, March, 1961) gave an 
excellent analysis of personal 
traits which lead toward crea- 
tivity. The management of truly 
creative people, however, is an 
equally complex problem. 
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Too often, modern industry 
classifies the potentially crea- 
tive employee as a “long hair” 
or an “odd ball” who doesn’t 
quite fit into the productive 
scheme of things. Why has this 
happened? Basically, the very 
attributes which make a person 

























creative, if not properly under- 
stood and directed, can cause 
friction in the routine operation 
of a business. 

Referring to Raudsepp’s ar- 
ticle, consider a few of the tem- 
peramental attributes. To the 
creative person they are essen- 
tial; to the unwilling associate 
of creative talent they may be 
interpreted as something quite 
different. 

The intellectual and creative 
attitudes can be similarly mis- 
understood. In an age of re- 
search and development, of high 
costs and aggressive competi- 
tion, modern management’s task 
is to make use of all the talents 
available to it, to reduce mis- 
understandings between ele- 
ments of the organization, and 
to increase the effectiveness of 
the company as a whole. 


With conflicting interpreta- 
tions of attitude, such as those 
listed on page 60, how can cre- 
ative personnel—whether indi- 
viduals, small groups, or entire 
organizations—be managed and 
integrated in modern business? 
There are four essentials. 

The first is discipline. The 
firm administration of company 
policy, with justice and good 
judgment, to all members of the 
organization equally, will elim- 
inate one of the major causes of 
conflict. Talented people will re- 
spect competent authority, and 
will respond favorably to it. 
Talented people, on the other 
hand, will waste their abilities 
in circumventing weak manage- 
ment, as long as they think they 
can get away with it. Old fash- 
ioned discipline, properly en- 
forced, will increase the capa- 





CREATIVE ATTITUDE 
Sensitivity 

Constructive Skepticism 
Active Curiosity 
Initiative 
Self-confidence 
Calculated Risk 
Openness to Experience 
Openness to Feelings 
Constructive Non-Conformity 
Strong Motivation 


CAN BE INTERPRETED AS: 


Continual dissatisfaction 
Impatient criticism 
Unwarranted meddling 
Disregard for company policy 
Conceit 

Foolhardiness 

“Don't confuse me with facts.” 
Emotionally unstable 
Non-cooperative approach 
Selfishness 
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bilities (and the acceptance) of 
creative people in modern busi- 
ness. 

Second, a feeling of mutual 
respect and understanding must 
be developed. It will be a long 
and never-ending process. One 
of the most effective devices is 
for someone in management to 
demonstrate to the creative per- 
son or group that management 
can provide some valuable serv- 
ice not easily available other- 
wise. The item may be small in 
nature—providing a bookcase, 
or helping with a personal tax 
problem—but once that confi- 
dence has been established, the 
creative person will turn will- 
ingly to the same source for 
guidance in other areas. By the 
same token, the creative person 
will turn to management for 
help in understanding his asso- 
ciates; he must be led to the po- 
sition where he can and will 
share—and not add to—their 
problems. Frequent personal 
contact and intelligent interest 
are basic requirements. 

Third, management must 


realize that the creative person 
or group probably will justify 
a higher operating budget than 
the less creative. It is sound bus- 
iness to invest where the prob- 
ability of return is greatest. 
Firm budgetary boundaries 
must be established by manage- 
ment, but the level must be 
adequate to produce the desired 
results. If the creative person 
or group can have a responsible 
part in budgetary planning, co- 
operation usually will be vastly 
improved. 

Finally, there must be a shar- 
ing of goals, an open communi- 
cation of purpose. Creative per- 
sonnel and business manage- 
ment sometimes have different 
objectives. Only by intelligent 
discussion, planning. and en- 
lightened self-interest can the 
goals be united and a common 
effort mounted to achieve the 
successful operation of a pro- 
ductive, creative business cli- 
mate. 

The management of creative 
personnel is a further extension 
of the basic principles of effec- 
tive business leadership. 





Research Pays 


Research and development have created new products and new 
industries. In the past decade the output of plastics has shot up 
300 per cent, electronics up 240 per cent, aluminum output up 
200 per cent. Research results in more jobs and better paying jobs 


for millions of Americans. 
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How Do You Rate As a Supervisor? 


SUPERVISORS IN ACTION 
by Joseph J. Famularo 


Most supervisors, although they are fairly well aware of what 
their company expects of them and of the employees for which 
they are responsible—efficient production, high quality, cost con- 
trol, minimum absenteeism, low turnover—may not know that 
each day there are other expectations, subtler ones, many of 
which are unrequested, unspoken, written between the lines but 
which pervade the atmosphere and surround them like ants on a 
hill, 

With a view towards giving the supervisor or manager in busi- 
ness and industry a greater understanding of himself, his job and 
the people with whom he has to deal, thus helping him fulfill the 


major as well as the subtle expectations that lead to doing a 
better job, Joseph J. Famularo—an authority in personnel ad- 
ministration with 15 years’ experience in working with super- 
visors and managers and their problems for such firms as the 
New York Times, Revlon Products Corporation, Columbia Gas 
System, and currently McGraw-Hill Publishing Company—has 
written “Supervisors in Action.” 

Since a better understanding of oneself invariably leads to a 
better understanding of others, and since “the recognition and 
understanding of a problem is half its solution,” the author sug- 
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gests to all supervisors that they take “a hard look at your sub- 
stantial self” and ask themselves the following questions (chapter 
3, pp. 34-36): 


AM I— 


The knot knitter? When am I most likely to get tied up in 
knots? What causes me to worry more than anything else? Do I 
understand everything I fear? 


The fact fighter? Do I have a realistic point of view toward my 
job and my employees? Do I deal constructively with on-the-job 
problems? Am I willing to compromise when I have the facts? 


The friction finder? Must I always have my own way? Can I 
stand interruptions, or do they upset me? Am I a routine hound 
who becomes irritable over small disruptions? 


The mistake maker? What are the biggest mistakes I make on 
the job? Do I analyze these mistakes, or am I always making 
excuses for them? Do I repeat the same mistakes or try to learn 
from experience? 


The frustration feeder? What causes me to “blow my top” more 
than anything else? When some things go wrong, am I cool, calm, 
collected? Why don’t my employees do exactly what I tell them 
to do? 


The selfish supervisor? Do I insist on all the credit for the work 
my employees do? Do I take the time to pat people on the back 
when they deserve it? Do I understand and practice the golden 
rule? 

The abnormal adjuster? Do my employees think I’m coopera- 
tive and flexible? What makes me unable to adjust to new situa- 
tions? What steps can I take to adjust myself to doing a better 
job as supervisor? 

The headache hustler? Do I get sick too often? If I do, when 
am I apt to feel worse? Is it when things go wrong? 


The chronic complainer? What is my biggest complaint? Do I 
complain too much about some of or all my employees? What are 
my complaints about myself? 


“Supervisors in Action”—illustrated with lively, entertaining 
line drawings—includes extensive material about the actual 
techniques of managing people. 
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NEWS IN PICTURES 


MEET MR. OTTO-MATIC—Don 
Bragg, Olympic champion and world 
record holder for the pole vault event 
(15 feet, 912 inches) presents his 
autograph to Mr. Otto-Matic, radio- 
controlled robot who operated the 
fork-lift truck used to facilitate meas- 
urement of the bar in the pole vault 
event at the Annual Chicago Daily 
News Relays. While the _ fork-lift 
truck has been used for measuring the 
bar in the pole vault at all major 
track and field meets in the United 
States since 1953, this marks the first 
time in history that a fork-lift truck, 
without a man at the controls, has 
been used for this purpose. The radio- 
controlled fork truck manufactured by 
the Automatic Transportation Com- 
pany is designed for use in con- 
taminated areas. 








JET AGE FIRE TRUCK—The world’s first gas turbine-powered ladder truck 
is shown speeding by the Seattle skyline. Delivered to the Seattle Fire De- 
partment, the American LaFrance 100-foot aerial ladder truck is powered by 

a 335-pound 330 shaft horsepower Boeing gas turbine engine. The 51-foot 15- 







ton truck is the fastest starting, fastest accelerating fire truck of its size in 
the world. 
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READY, AIM, TALK-——That’s the seq e of « d for this new “ray 
gun” that literally shoots words, silently, invisibly and “‘un-jammably.” Words 
spoken into device by Fletcher Henseler in Minneapolis are electronically con- 
verted into infrared beams and transmitted to a similar gun-like receiver several 
miles away that: converts the message back to sound. The system, called 
MAXSECOM (Maximum Security Communications) was developed by Minneapolis- 
Honeywell for use in military, police and civil defense operations requiring 
secrecy and immunity to interception or jamming, and for a variety of industrial 
applications. Honeywell engineers said units of this size can be used for com- 
munication between points up to three miles apart, and that there are larger 
systems having a range up to 20 miles. 





NEW CONCEPT IN CRANES— 
Radical design change for “overhead 
traveling cranes” includes a pressur- 
ized and well-lighted passageway in- 
side the main girder, running the length 
of the crane. The area is utilized for 
electronic controls and power com- 
ponents, greatly reducing costs and 
increasing safety for maintenance 
crews. Improved electronic controls 
also contribute to this new crane man- 
ufactured by Harnischfeger Corporation 
of Milwaukee. 
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Railroad Innovation—“Kitch- 
en clean” rail shipment of the 
widest possible variety of bulk 
materials is the prime objective 
for U. S. Steel Corp.’s proto- 
type Tenelon stainless steel 
covered-hopper car. All parts 
of the car that come in contact 
with the lading are fabricated 
from USS Tenelon, a recently 
developed stainless steel which 
has almost twice the design 
strength of conventional aus- 
tenitic stainless steels. The 
Southern Pacific Railroad will 
soon test the car in actual serv- 
ice. Following this trial period, 
the car will be made available 
for use by other railroads. U.S. 
Steel’s R. W. Claypoole, man- 
ager-railroad products, left, and 
H. J. Mullin, vice president- 
sales, discuss model. 
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Workers in White—Sylvania 
Electric Products Inc. recently 
opened a_ 19,600-square-foot 
controlled environment “white 
room” in its Buffalo plant for 
production of highly reliable 
communications components for 
the Air Force’s Minuteman mis- 
sile program. The nation’s 
largest ultra-clean manufactur- 
ing facility, it will be utilized 
for production of printed cir- 
cuit boards and other compo- 
nents for the command commu- 
nication sub-system of the Min- 
uteman’s radio launch control 
system. “White room” em- 
ployees are shown assembling 
a module within the controlled 
environment area. Dust-free 
low humidity air within the 
area is kept at a nearly constant 
temperature of 72 degrees. 
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you will like CHICAGO 


There is something different about Chicago. Its 
friendliness rings with sincerity. The stiffness 
which so frequently mars a visit to a strange city 
is totally lacking. No matter where you hail from 
you will find your own kind of folks. That’s why 
this year it will be host to more than 1212 million 
visitors and why for more than a generation it 
has been the undisputed leader of convention cities 
of the nation. 


... and this outstanding program 


ANNOUNCING 


* Special ‘shirt sleeve’’ conferences 
* Management workshops 
* Speakers with ideas 


* Award ceremonies 

For reservation write or wire 
The National Management Association 
333 W. First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio * Plant tours 


* Ladies program 
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That might well be the theme song of many foreign producers 
who have their eyes on the American market. Many of them 
find ready acceptance of their products in this country, par- 
ticularly manufacturers of finished products like barbed wire, 
fence and fencing wire. Today, these foreign producers are 
supplying more than one-eighth of the United States require- 
ments for fence and fencing wire. What's the answer to this 
competition? Articles on pages 4, 9, and 12 present some 
ideas on how American industry can meet this rising challenge. 
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